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A NEW ASSAM 


BY 
WILLIAM ELLSWORTH WITTER 


Tune," Faith is the Victory” 
I. 
H coming King, make haste, make haste, 
Gird on thy conquering sword ; 
Redeem this land by sin laid waste, 
And thus fulfil thy word: 
st seth @ From sea to sea assert thy sway ; 
‘Leave no frontiers unclaimed ; 
&), Assam must hail thy glorious day, 
And “ Hephzibah " be named. 


I. 
These Death-bound millions, Lord, must hear 
That thou canst set them free ; 
For thine own glory soon appear, 
And give them life in thee ; 
But while thou tarriest, speed us, Lord, 
As heralds true and brave, 
To hasten with the thrilling word, 
‘«Our Christ the world can save.” 


But haste thyself, O King, to stand 
On Zion's holy hill, 
- Adored by all of every land, — 
All glad to do thy will: 
And with thy multitude blood-bought, 
Redeemed through Calvary’s Lamb, 
Let millions by thy Spirit taught 
Proclaim, ‘‘ A new Assam.” 
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January, 
A NEW MISSIONARY IMPULSE 


THE last quarter of the nineteenth century has witnessed a remarkable 

change in the mentai attitude of Christian people toward the missionary 
enterprise. It may well be that the fundamental motives in missions have 
not changed; but the ideas and sentiments which move to action in Christian 
missionary work are very different from those which prevailed twenty-five 
years ago. At that time the emotions which prompted the establishment of 
Christian missions in heathen lands were still strongly in force. Many of those 
who had assisted in founding the great missionary societies of America were 
living and exercised a predominant influence in maintaining missionary inter- 
est and activity in the churches. Nearly all these societies were begun between 
the years 1810 and 1845, and by the lapse of time those who assisted at their 
birth and nourished their earlier years have passed away from the field of ac- 
tion. A new generation of Christians has arisen, to whom the thoughts and 
conditions of the early years of foreign missions are simply matters of tradi- 
tion, if indeed they have any conception of the impulse which stirred their 
fathers to found the foreign missionary enterprise. A new era has arrived 
in the relation of the home churches and of Christians in this country to the 
work of foreign missions. 

The causes of this are not difficult to find. Not only has a new generation 
of men and women come into power in the churches, but the whole situation 
as to the knowledge of pagan lands and peoples, and their relations to Chris- 
‘ian countries has been revolutionized. When our fathers began the modern 
inissionary enterprise, the distant parts of the world were little known. Com- 
munication with the more remote portions of Asia, Africa and Oceanica was 
slow, difficult and infrequent. The full name of the society which represents 
the evangelical element of the Church of England in missions is a striking in- 
dex of the state of feeling at the time it was established. It is “The Church 
Missionary Society for Africa and the East,” and Africa meant North Africa 
and the East then signified the coasts of the Mediterranean. What are now 
known as missionary lands were then wrapped in mystery. The Christian 
inen and women who then went forth to India as missionaries were heroes and 
ieroines who took their lives in their hands to brave unknown perils, and a 
contribution to foreign missions was truly “bread cast upon the waters,” the 
return from which could be looked for only “after many days.” 

Before the blaze of light which has burst on all the world in recent years the 
mystery and the romance of missions have vanished. No longer are pagan 
lands and peoples shrouded in semi-obscurity. Imagination serves no more 
to present the woes of the heathen in forms exaggerated and distorted by the 
dim light of knowledge in which they were veiled. We know the condition of 
the heathen. We are acquainted with their social life, with whatever of special 
degradation or alleviating features it may exhibit. We know the religions 
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of the heathen, their superstitions and failures as well as the better elements 
which have given them their strength in the minds and hearts of the people. 
The daily papers and secular periodicals are eager to present to readers of 
the present day accounts of strange peoples, governments and religious prac- 
tices which were formerly to be found only in the pages of the missionary 
magazines. The average reader is now as familiar with the life of people 
in Asia, Africa and the Islands of the Sea, as formerly only the ardent friends 
of Christian missions were expected to be. The attitude of all Christians and 
of the general public toward missionary lands and peoples has become intelli- 
gent and fairly well informed. 

lt has been apparent for some years that the old methods of presenting 
the claims of missions have been gradually losing their force, and the in- 
creasing intelligence of our people as to world-wide affairs furnishes a suffi- 
cient explanation. We are not of those who believe that the devotion and 
ardor of the members of our churches have declined; but it cannot be denied 
that they no longer respond to the arguments and appeals for missions which 
moved the hearts of their fathers and mothers. New methods of appeal must 
be adopted and new lines of argument invented. We have in mind a church 
which held a monthly missionary meeting and made an offering for missions 
every month regularly for years. At one of these meetings an address was 
given in which the degradation of the heathen and the experiences of mission- 
aries were depicted with thrilling effect. All present said it was the most in- 
teresting missionary meeting they had ever attended. But the church has 
never held a missionary meeting nor made an offering for foreign missions 
since that time. The explanation of this is that by that one address the mis- 
sionary impulse of that church was changed from duty and habit to excite- 
ment. They no longer give to missions except as galvanized into temporary 
enthusiasm by an exceptionally thrilling missionary address. This was evi- 
dently progress backward. The new missionary impulse needed is one that 
shall be continuous in its force and not dependent on the power or frequency 
of personal appeal. 

The new missionary impulse will not be based on a belief that all those who 
have never heard the gospel will be lost. Although it has often been charged 
that this is the view of those who are most earnest in prosecuting Christian 
inissions, it is probable that few Christians have ever believed it. A just opin- 
ion of the teachings of scripture and of the character of God does not permit 
so extreme a position. The Apostle Vaul in Romans ii. 14 and 15 intimates 
that those who are “without law,” but “do by nature the things contained in 
the law,” shall be justified. We cannot, however, feel that a_ strong 
forceful missionary impulse is consistent with belief in a proba- 
tion after death. In the early days of the famous “Andover controversy,” a 
young lady showed the popular effect of this doctrine when she said, “Well, if 
there is a probation after death 1 am going to take it.” The natural impulse 
is to postpone repentance until the latest possible moment, and we fear that 
the too common indifference to the salvation of those who are far away will 
say, “If there is a chance for the salvation of the heathen after death let them 
take it.” In his fresh and suggestive book,“A Study of Christian Missions,” Dr. 
W. N. Clarke concludes that the fact that Christians can present to the rest oi 
the world a better religion than any other will constitute a sufficient mission- 
ary motive. But we cannot agree with his view. Only a conviction that 
Christianity is something which the heathen not only ought to have, but must 
have, will give sufficient force to an active and efficient missionary enterprise. 

We are, however, able to agree entirely with Dr. Clarke when he says, “The 
missionary motive needs to be so formed that Christians who live in the 
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thought of the new age shall entertain it enthusiastically and be impelled by 
it to action, as their fathers were.” This is the real problem. How shall the 
deep and ardent interest-in foreign missions which moved our fathers of the 
nineteenth century be stimulated and sustained in the children of the twentieth 
century. The world has changed, and many of the incitements which aroused 
a missionary interest in the bosoms of our fathers have passed away. What 
sentiments and ideas shall now be appealed to that the children may carry on 
to completion the foreign mission enterprise established at such cost of life 
and treasure by our forbears? The arguments from the social condition of 
the heathen, the appeal to pity and to the love of romantic and heroic deeds 
have largely lost their force. 

It seems that loyal obedience to the last command of the Lord Jesus, an ab- 
sorbing ardor for the glory of our God and an increasing sense of human 
brotherhood are the only motives remaining forceful enough to arouse the 
missionary impulse needed to carry on the foreign mission enterprise in the 
new century on which we are entering. Putting aside outworn appeals, let us 
address ourselves to the persistent presentation of these supreme motives for 
tnissions in the terms of the present day. And these appeals will find a quick 
and powerful response from all those who love Jesus Christ, the Savior of the 
world, and long for the glory of God, our Father. 


he Settlement of Affairs in China should be made substantially on the terms 

suggested by Hon. Charles Denby, formerly United States minister at 
Peking. It is a pity that a gentleman so competent and well informed was 
recalled from that post. His services there at the present time would be in- 
valuable to this country, to China, and to the world. His terms are: 

“rt. <A ringing declaration by the powers that there shall be no partition of 
China. 

“2. Absolute protection for foreigners—including missionaries—all over 
China. 

“3. Punishment by the Chinese government of the leaders of the attacks 
on the foreign legations and other foreigners. 

“4. Indemnity for losses incurred. 

‘5. ‘The restoration of the Emperor to power, and the seclusion of the Em- 
press Dowager.” 

We desire to say here what we have said before, that we have entire confi- 
dence that all the present troubles and complications in China, whatever may 
be the immediate future, will ultimately turn out for the furtherance of the 
gospel and for the glory of God. 


he Most Remote Station In Central Africa connected with the missions of 

the American Baptist Missionary Union is at Ikoko on Lake Mantumba. 
The interesting work at this distant field has been too little known to the 
Baptists of America, and we are glad to be able to present in this number of 
the MAGAZINE some graphic accounts of the work and workers as well as sev- 
eral views which will aid our readers in gaining a vivid and striking impression 
of this place of light amid the darkness of Central Africa. The workisin charge 
of Rev. Joseph Clark, with Mrs. Clark, and Rev. E. V. Sjoblom of Sweden. 
With the pleasing and informing article by Dr. Catherine Mabie.on “Daily Life 
at Banza Manteke,” we are able to present a number of the MAGAZINE devoted 
to Africa, which is of great interest and value. 
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China Missionaries Are Returning to Their Stations, but only to those on the 

coast or to open ports on the interior rivers. Of the fourteen stations occu- 
pied by the missionaries of the American Baptist Missionary Union, all were 
necessarily vacated, except Swatow, Kityang and Ningpo. Hanyang, on the 
Yangtse River in Central China, has been reoccupied. At Ningpo are Rev. J. 
R. Goddard, D. D., and J. S. and Mrs. Grant of that station, and also Briton 
Corlies, M. D., of the West China Mission, and visits are made to country sta- 
tions. At Swatow are Rev. John M. Foster, Rev.-George H. Waters, Mrs. 
Anna K. Scott, M. D., and Miss Mary K. Scott of that station, Rev. A. F. and 
Mrs. Groesbeck of Ungkung, and Rev. George Campbell of Kayin. At Kit- 
vang, Rev. Jacob and Mrs. Speicher have remained throughout the troubles, 
and Rev. G. A. Huntley, M. D., and Mrs. Huntley have returned to Hanyang 
from their temporary stay in Japan. It will probably be some time before any 
of the mission stations further in the interior will be reoccupied. Dr. and Mrs. 
Eubank have returned to Shanghai from Japan, and he, with Rev. J. T. Proc- 
tor, are keeping in touch with their field at Huchau by occasional visits, while 
it is not deemed prudent to resume residence as yet. 


Tre Death of Mrs. Robert Harper of Mongnai, Upper Burma, on October 9, 

1900, brings a shock of sorrowful surprise to her many friends. Miss 
Alice Laura Ford was born in Freeport, Ill., and was baptized there at the 
age of sixteen. Afterward she removed to Buffalo, New York, and on March 
13, 1893, having spent a year at Hasseltine House, Newton, she was appointed 
a missionary and sailed for Moulmein, Burma, October 11 of the same year. On 
December 13, 1899, she was married to Robert Harper, M. D., of Mongnai 
station in Shanland, Upper Burma, and they had begun their united labors at 
that frontier station with the happiest hopes of blessing and success. Her 
death comes as a crushing blow to our brother, to whom we extend our warm- 
est sympathy. In her work in the schools at Moulmein and in her helpful ser- 
vice with her husband at their new station, Mrs. Harper had shown great in- 
telligence, adaptation and faithfulness, and her death deprives the depleted 
missions in Burma of an effective laborer, her husband of a loving wife and a 
large circle of acquaintances of a devoted friend. 


Tr Baptist Churches in South Africa suffered, many of them, very severely 

in the late war. Pastors were obliged to leave for want of support. 
Many of the members have become impoverished by the ravages of the war, 
and a few of the churches have been greatly reduced in membership. In their 
distress the South African Baptist Union decided to raise a fund to repair the 
damages of the war. An appeal for this cause to the Baptists of Great Britain 
was answered with ridicule and a lightness bordering on contempt by the per- 
son to whom it was addressed. Apparently he acted without consultation, for 
we cannot believe that any leaders of the English Baptists would be capable 
of so unfraternal a message as that sent in response to this appeal. Nor can 
we believe that an appeal on behalf of so real a need and one which has so 
good a reason to expect sympathy from Baptists in England will be allowed to 
pass unheeded. We are confident the unworthy reply to the South African 
Baptists will be repudiated by their brethren in England and messages of sym- 
pathy and substantial aid sent to them. 
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FE sucational Reform in Japan is advancing apparently as fast as could be ex- 

pected, and the later movements indicate a care and consideration in in- 
troducing changes which have sometimes been lacking in the progress of Japan 
toward a higher civilization. By recent regulations promulgated by the Edu- 
cational Department, foreign students are exempted from the general educa- 
tional regulations, which would be irksome to them, also from examination 
and tuition fees. Fees are abolished in the primary schools, so that the begin- 
nings of an education is made free to all in Japan. The requirements for uni- 
versity entrance have been simplified and important modifications in spelling 
and in the use of the cumbrous Chinese ideographs have been introduced. 
Most important of all, the teachers in the government schools are instructed 
that “as the cultivation of virtue is the fundamental principle of education they 
should make themselves practical examples to their students.” This last regula- 
tion is worthy of adoption everywhere. ial 


(a Japan Evangelist, edited by Prof. E. W. Clement, the principal of Dun- 
can Academy, Tokyo, has an extremely informing article by a Japanese 
on “Ideal Womanhood in Japanese Feudalism.” It certainly presents a very 
attractive picture. The Bushido ideal was a combination of physical culture 
and domestic virtues. It went beyond the “Kiiche, Kirche, Kinder” of the 
Emperor William, and closely approximated the standard of our best Ameri- 
can schools for girls, of which Laselle, Bradford and Norton are types. The 
author claims that the Japanese feudal ideal of marriage was in one respect 
higher than the Christian. Husband and wife were not only legally but ac- 
tually considered one. This idea, common in the East, has led to a miscon- 
ception of the position of woman. The Japanese and Chinese habit of speak- 
ing of the wife in a depreciating manner has been considered as showing a con- 
tempt. This writer shows that with the Japanese it is rather due to modesty. 
‘The wife is regarded as so entirely one with the husband that to praise her is 
to praise one’s self. According to Japanese idea, it would be as immodest to 
exalt the beauty and virtues of one’s self in conversation as those of your wife. 
oe Sorts of Knowledge come handy to a missionary. Every one in heathen 
lands must be more or less of a doctor. Often they must be master car- 
penters and masons, and there is hardly a branchof practical knowledge whicha 
missionary will not find use for in his labors among the heathen, who are ig- 
norant of nearly all the appliances and methods of civilized life. A most strik- 
ing instance of this is seen in the services of Rev. F. D. Gamewell, who super- 
intended the construction of the defences of the legations in Peking. This he 
was able to do in a manner which commanded the admiration even of military 
men, because of his early training as a civil engineer. It is acknowledged that 
the safety of the foreigners is largely due to Mr. Gamewell’s skill. This calls 
to mind the fact that Dr. John E. Clough of Ongole, India, who had a similar 
experience in civil engineering in his youth, was able to take contracts from 
the government of India, by which he saved hundreds of lives in the famines 
of 1877 and 1900. 


(Lompliments for the Magazine. We are receiving so many words of com- 

mendation for the MAGAZINE that we cannot print them all. In fact, it is 
not to our taste to print any. We prefer to let the MAGAZINE commend itself, 
and only mention the matter to express our thanks to the many friends who 
have so kindly encouraged the editor by their words of cheer. We are trying 
to make every number of the MaGazrne better than the last. The remarkable 
increase in the subscription list is also very encouraging, and we shall be glad 
to have all the friends of the missions continue their efforts to extend the cir- 
culation of the MAGAZINE. 


ommemoration of the 


Beginning of the 


Twentieth Century 


By American Baptists 


MISSION STATION, BOLOBO, UPPER CONGO 


At the Baptist National Anniversaries held in Detroit, last May, the follow- 
ing minute was adopted by the Home Mission Society, the Publication 
Society, and the Missionary Union, viz.: 

Wuereas, The twentieth century since Christ’s coming and his announce- 
ment of the Kingdom of God should be marked by the renewed devotion and 
increased activity of his disciples; therefore 

Resolved, first, That a committee of seven be appointed by this soslete, to be 
named by ‘the president, and of which he shall be a member, to act with like 
committees from the other Baptist national societies as a joint committee, to 
devise and formulate a method whereby the Baptist people of the United 
States may most suitably commemorate the beginning of the new century of 
the Christian era. 

Resolved, secondly, That this joint committee, when they have agreed upon 
definite plans, shall publish their conclusions and suggestions through the 
denominational press and otherwise, not later than December next. 

Resolved, thirdly, That at the next joint anniversaries of these societies, in 
May, 1901, at least one session shall be given to hearing and discussing the re- 
port and recommendations of this joint committee. 

MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE, 


A meeting of the members of the joint committee, appointed at Detroit, in 
May, 1900, on the commemoration of the beginning of the twentieth century, 
was held at the rooms of the American Baptist Home Mission Society in New 
York City, November 20, when, after prolonged consideration, the following 
statement and recommendations were unanimously adopted and are submitted 
to the denomination for approval and for concerted action as indicated therein. 

It is the purpose to make the spiritual element in the proposed observance 
first and paramount. The supreme need of the hour is a refreshing from on 
high. In this secularized age our Lord’s message needs fresh consideration: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness and all these things 
shall be added unto vou.” Financial features of this commemoration are 
therefore subordinated to the spiritual. We do not deem it wise to undertake 
by extraordinary methods the raising of a large sum of money for special pur- 
poses, but rather to stimulate our people to more generous offerings for all 
our great missionary enterprises. It will be a sublime spectacle to angels and 
to men if, at the opening of the twentieth century, ten thousand Baptist 
churches with about one million members in the northern and western states 
unitedly bow before God for his blessing upon themselves, and upon the un- 
saved multitudes all about us. 
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Commemoration of the Beginning of the Twentieth Century 


The committee makes the following 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. That with the opening of the twentieth century concerted and simul- 
taneous effort be made throughout the denomination for the quickening of the 
spiritual life and activities of our churches, particularly for the salvation of the 
unconverted in their own localities. As preparatory to the week of prayer, it 
is suggested that on the first or second day of the new century the pastors in 
every Baptist association, at the call of the moderator thereof, hold an all- day 
meeting for prayer and conference on this subject. 


2. Inasmuch as our two hundred academies, colleges, universities and theo- 
logical seminaries, with more than two thousand instructors and about forty 
thousand pupils, and a material equipment valued at $45,000,000, are potent 
factors in the development of denominational life and power, it is recom- 
mended that the day of prayer for colleges, the fourth Thursday in January, 
1901, be devoutly observed by all our institutions of learning; that these insti- 
tutions be specially remembered by our churches at their regular prayer meet- 
ings in the same week; that the editors of our religious journals devote par- 
ticular attention to our educational interests in their issues for that week; and 
that this be the theme of discourses by pastors on the last Sunday in January. 


3. That on the third Sunday in April the pastors of our churches preach 
on our denominational progress and achievements during the last century, and 
our present opportunities and obligations; and that editors of our religious 
journals about the same time give special prominence to these matters. 


4. That more attention be given in our churches to the observance of the 
monthly concert of prayer for missions at home and abroad; especially that in 
the first week in May there shall be united supplication for the divine blessing 
upon the approaching annual convocations of our great missionary organiza- 
tions as also upon the mectings of all Baptist associations and conventions 
throughout our land. 

It is also recommended that these associations and conventions appropri- 
ately observe the beginning of the new century, so far as practicable, in accord- 
ance with the spirit and scope of the suggestions herein presented. 


5. That the beginning of the twenieth century should be signalized by a 
pronounced advance in all our missionary operations; and that for this pur- 
pose it is recommended that individuals and churches increase their offerings 
fifty per cent above the usual sums; and that special effort be made to secure 
an offering from every member of every Baptist church, with a view to increas- 


ing the aggregate yearly contributions of our churches for missions to at least 
$1,000,000. 


We are summoned to this advance by the wonderful blessing of God upon 
our efforts hitherto ; by the temporal prosperity now accorded us; by the great 
opportunities in our mission fields at home and abroad, and by the supreme 
obligation to obey our Lord’s command to evangelize the world. “Ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; and ye shall be 


witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 


LeMvuEL Moss, Chairman of Committee. 
H. L. MorenouseE, Secretary. 


(CONSIDERATION of this sub- 

ject is continued from the last 
issue of the MaGazinE. What was 
then outlined is now to be filled in 
with some details. We present the 
following propositions: 

I. Evangelization. In our future, 
as in our past policy ourmainstrength 
should be expended in the direct oral 
preaching of the gospel in villages, in 
towns, in cities, and on the highways, 
to old and young, with the confident 
expectation of speedy results. Essen- 
tial doctrines are to be ever in the 
foreground—repentance toward God 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the kingdom of heaven at 
hand, resurrection from the dead, 
eternal judgment, and the return of 
our Lord Jesus Christ to judge the 
quick and dead. Acceptance of these 
teachings and a readiness to avow 
them, to be followed by baptism 
into the name of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, separation from 
the world, and organization into wor- 
shipping assemblies called churches. 

II. Christianization. As newborn 
babes have 
brought up from infancy tochildhood, 
and from childhood to manhood, so 
our converts who have been evangel- 
ized are now to be fully Christianized, 
that is, trained and brought along 
until they attain the measure of the 
fulness of the stature of Christ. They 
are to be taught to observe all things 
whatsoever Christ hath commanded, 
and all things that the apostles, act- 
ing in his name and by his authority, 
have commanded them. Things lack- 
ing in their faith are to be supplied, 
they are to be made to grow in faith 
and knowledge, to abound in every 
grace, the grace of giving included, 
to come behind in no gift, waiting for 
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to be nourished and- 


the coming “ our Lord Jesus Christ. 
They are to be built up, to be rooted, 
to be grounded and established in 
the word of sound doctrine, to the full 
assurance of understanding, to the 
acknowledgment of the mystery of 
God and of the Father and of 
Christ. 

III. Churches—‘Ecclesias’—or As- 
semblies of “the Called Out.” The sep- 
aration of converts, after profession 
of faith and baptism, from their old 
affiliations and their union in worship- 
ping assemblies is recognized pro- 
cedure in all missions. But there is 
much difference in method and proc- 
esses. Members are often held too 
long in foreign leading strings before 
they are allowed to manage things for 
themselves. Responsibility should 
be thrown upon them with discretion, 
indeed, but as speedily as possible. 
Conditions in a foreign mission field 
have no counterpart in our home 
work of to-day. Thus we have a 
counterpart in the conditions of the 
apostolic field. Our patterns of con- 
struction should be derived from New 
Testament models, rather than from 
home precedents. Converts in their 
early days, few in numbers, widely 
scattered in location and immature 
in experience, may be connected with 
some central body. There usually 
is absolute necessity for this. Their 
homes may be twenty or thirty miles 
away, and there may be not more 
than one or two or three of them in 
any one village. There is not enough 
as yet to constitute visibility and op- 
erative tangibility. As soon as the 


two or three can be made to do so, 
they should be encouraged to meet 
on the Sabbath day in one of their 
own houses for prayer, praise and ex- 
hortation. 


When these two or three 
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—a disciple quorum, according to 
the teaching of Christ—shall become 
ten or a dozen or twenty, they should 
be taught to begin more fully to ex- 
ercise che functions of a church in an 
elementary way. They should begin 
to manage their prayer service on the 
Sabbath, they should learn to conduct 
their own services, and, as they get 
along in some degree of maturity, 
they should, under the guidance of the 
missionary and his assistant evan- 
gelizer, keep their own church roll, 
collect and disburse their own funds, 
exercise their own discipline and re- 
ceive their own members; to choose 
deacons from among themselves, to 
start their own schools, and still later, 
as they get along, to call their own 
pastors, and when they get able, to 
start the building of their own 
churches. All this can be achieved 
before any formal “setting off” takes 
place according to the American 
model, or any particular “setting up” 
by means ofa -council, so called, at 
some particular date. In other words, 
they come into churchhood by natural 
growth rather than by fiat induction; 
they are set up before they are set 
off. The setting off is a natural se- 
quence of the setting up. Such branch 
churches are real churches and inde- 
pendent churches,by virtue of the facts 
of the case, without dependence on a 
vote of any body. Their action is not 
overhauled by any other church, 
not even of the mother church. The 
real stage of manhood in any one is 
reached by development and not by 
an arbitrary naming of a certain num- 
ber of years of existence. The latter 
is convenient for political purposes 
but is not necessary in the kingdom 
of grace. 

IV. Self-Nutrition. This is a bet- 
ter word to express the import of 
scripture teaching than is its syno- 
nym “self-support.” The latter has 
reference more to the raising of 
money, the former to the exercise of 
gifts and graces of the Spirit. Rarely 
is it true that our small churches have 
much money. Their most common 


characteristic is their “deep poverty.” 
But they can have spiritual gifts. 
Therefore each group of converts, 
however small, should be taught to 
believe that when Christ ascended on 
high he gave gifts unto men, the na- 
ture and degree of which are set forth 
in 1 Cor. xii. In answer to prayer 
each band of disciples may expect to 
have in itself different kinds of gifts 
to its different members—gifts of 
praying, gifts of singing, gifts of 
reading, gifts of ruling, gifts of ex- 
position and gifts of exhortation. 
These may not all be found at once, 
but come they veritably will by 
continuous prayer and practice. A 
church can nourish itself even though 
it may be too poor for a time 
to employ a pastor to give his 
whole time to their instruction. Of 
course a pastor of their own is the 
ultimate expectation, but never that 
to the diminution or supersedure of 
the “gifts” to the church. The raising 
of money is secondary, and very far 
secondary to the exercise of gifts. A 
church may have very much money 
and very little grace, or it may have 
very much grace and very little 
money. “I know thy poverty, but 
thou art rich,” said Christ to the 
church at Smyrna. Most of our mis- 
sion churches are Smyrna churches 
to-day. 

V. Education. As to the indis- 
pensableness of education as a factor 
in mission work, there is no difference 
of opinion in the entire missionary 
body. Great divergence arises when 
the questions come up, Who are the 
persons that are to be educated with 
money that is given for missionary 
purposes? and what kind and 
amount of education is to be given? 
and what end is it proper to seek in 
our educational systems? We would 
indicate simply what kind of a policy 
Baptists should pursue. 

(1) We are not to apply mission 
funds to providing a secular educa- 
tion for heathen communities. The 
value of a high education in a heathen 
community is not the question. But 
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missionary societies are not provided 
with funds for such purposes. In 
coming times colleges and universi- 
ties become a requisite for advanced 
Christian progress. A call will then 
be in order for endowment aid from 
affluent and philanthropic Christians. 

(2) We do not concede that con- 
verts have any right to call upon the 
home churches to educate their chil- 
dren for them simply because they 
themselves have become Christians. 
They are to be taught that they are 
responsible for the education of their 
own children. Yet some assistance of 
a particular kind and to a limited ex- 
tent is legitimate. Christians should 
start their own schools and maintain 
them, and to this the missionaries 
should urge them incessantly until 
they take hold and act. 

(3) The kind of schools proper to 
be maintained in a sound educational 
policy for missions are those which 
are directly needed to conserve the 
gains already made or anticipated; 
schools for the raising up and train- 
ing of agents for the extension of 
Christianity. The growth and en- 
largement of members in Christian 
grace include the following: a normal 
school for raising up teachers who 
shall afterwards be employed by the 
churches in their own village schools ; 
a normal school for girls and young 
women who may become teachers or 
who may become influential helpers 
in their churches, and notably assist- 
ants to their husbands, the native 
preachers; a theological school for 
raising up native evangelists and also 
native pastors and teachers, and a 
school for raising up well qualified 
Bible women. All these are church 
extension and church establishment 
agencies. On that account provision 
is to be made for them out of mission 
funds until such time as the Christian 
body is large enough and strong 
enough to do for itself. Each dialect 
should have at a central point one 
well equipped school of each kind for 
its district. 


(4) Village schools. These are 


church schools and should come into 
existence as speedily as possible with 
every church. They are to be under 
native management and native sup- 
port from the start, though the mis- 


. sionary is of course to exercise super- 


vision at the start. It is a great step 
towards independence when _ the 
churches organize their own schools. 
The pecuniary assistance given to 
such schools should be of the nature 
of a small “grant in aid” in cases 
where they cannot make a start with- 
out it. 

VI. Hospitals and Dispensaries. 
There is at the present time a great 
field of usefulness for those agen- 
cies, especially for those which are 
training classes of Christian medical 
students. The time will come in 
China as it has come in Japan when 
the call for foreign physicians will be 
largely superseded by native agency, 
but it has not come yet. As a mode 
of exhibiting Christian philanthropy 
and the heart of the gospel, and as a 
means of opening the hearts of the 
people, the aid from such source is 
invaluable. That does not mean, 
however, that hospitals should be a 
part of the plant of every missionary 
centre. Great discrimination and dis- 
cernment are essential in making a 
decision as to when and where a hos- 
pital should be opened. 

A_ Publication 


Plant. The 


‘time has come when we need to pro- 


vide ourselves with facilities for the 
issuance of a Christian literature. In 
this work all Baptists, Northern and 
Southern, and English, should be able 
to unite. A beginning has already 
been made and should now be fol- 
lowed up. Our own Scriptures and 
our own tracts are destined to have a 
circulation so great as to warrant the 
establishment of a printing house of 
our own at once. 

VIII. Evangelists, Pastors and 
Teachers. In training native workers, 
the distinction between the office of 
an “evangelist” and the office of a 
“pastor and teacher” ought to be em- 
phasized far more than is done in 
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America. The Scriptures do make 
such a distinction in gifts, which in 
our day we have too much lost sight 
of. Spiritually speaking, all men are 
divided into two classes, dead men 
and live men; the dead are the un- 
regenerate, the live are the regenerate. 
Dead mermxneed evangelists, live men 
need pastors and teachers. The 
treatment of the twoclasses is diverse ; 
the kind of Scripture brought 
to bear upon them is diverse. 
Dead men need to be called to re- 
pentance, to arise from death and 
sleep, that God may give them life 
and light. Live men have to be fed 
and nourished and brought along to 
fulness of life, ‘and he commanded 
them to give her to eat.” In accord- 
ance with this, our students should 
have first a very full and distinct 
course of training in the art of diag- 
nosing the cases and of perceiving 
dead men, and then another and a 
distinct course of training in the 
art of treating resuscitated men and 
convalescents, as the regenerate are 
assumed to be. 

While all this is being specialistic, 
the general import is clear. Baptists 
ought to be conspicuously and in- 
tensely evangelizers. We consider 
we have been that in the past, but we 
should be even more so in the future. 
All other agencies should be held 
resolutely in subordination. We are 
quite cognizant of the expectation 
that the whole educational system of 
China is to be remodelled and that 
missionaries will bear a hand in the 
work. We, too, should be keenly 
alert to the situation, and be prepared 
to do our share. We differ a little 
from some of our brethren of other 
missions in their estimates of what 
education is going to do for China. 
Some of them are for founding costly 
universities in heathen communities. 
We, on our part, will not be back- 
ward in education and will seek to 
have our workers equal to the best in 
training, but our reliance even in 
the coming uplift should be on oral 
preaching of the gospel to men and 


women, old and young. Great 
changes impend, a great door and 
effectual will be opened, but none of 
the changes as foreseen should lead 
us to transfer effort and emphasis 
from evangelizing to educational 
work. 

We look upon the things that have 
happened as God’s preparation for an 
ingathering in China that shall shake 
like Lebanon. China is indeed in 
transition. The things that can be 
shaken are being shaken, that the 
things which cannot be shaken may 
remain. The missionary preparation 
of the other countries and of the vari- 
ous dispensations of all the ages are 
culminating for a final and crowning 
achievement in China, where the larg- 
est homogeneous mass of heathen on 
the whole earth is to be found. The 
greatest numerical conquests the 
church has ever known are ahead of 
us in this now crumbling, but yet to 
be reconstructed and regenerated em- 
pire. 

The imperative demand of the 
emergency and of the providence of 
God upon us is not to slack our hands 
now, but to push ahead with all the 
energy we can command. We stand 


-for much that China now needs, and 


for things that some parts of Christen- 
dom needs. We are vigorous ex- 
ponents of the right of faith, of the 
liberty of conscience, of the separa- 
tion of church and state, of a full 
translation of the Word of God, of the 
sufficiency and supremacy of the 
Scriptures, of a converted church 
membership, of a rigid observance of 
the ordinances as they were delivered 
unto us, and of a rigorous opposition 
of the French Romanist policy of de- 
nationalizing converts. 

A matter of special importance to 
us is one too long deferred and neg- 
lected already—the establishment of 
ourselves more extensively in the 
great communities north and west, 
where the same form of speech is 
spoken by a hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, the great mandarin-speaking 
people. 


ie my “encyclical” of October, 1898, I 

told you of my first impressions and of 
a month’s touring among the native vil- 
lages. Since then I have scarcely been 
out of sight of the station compound, and 
one day’s work has been very like an- 
other. During this time Mr. and Mrs. 
Richards have been at home seeking much 
needed rest, and the days have been busy 
ones for those of us left on duty. At the 
beginning of the year Mr. Welles and sis- 
ter also found it necessary to leave for the 
home land, since when we have been but 
three. God has very graciously visited us 
in these months during which his beloved 
servant has been separated from his peo- 
ple. Nearly 550 have been added to the 
church. Not a few have borne hardship 
as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

Late last year our new school for the 
most promising pupils of the outside 
schools was opened, and the children have 
done very good work. They became able 
to read and write with more or less abil- 
ity, principally less, and with but very 
vague ideas of number work. After seven 
months of good hard work they left for a 
month’s vacation the first of July, able to 
read intelligently, write legibly, take dic- 
tation with considerable speed and accu- 
racy, and reproduce quite well material 
read or heard. The life of Jesus has been 
the subject matter for most of this work. 
Each can give a topical outline of the life 
from the annunciation to the transfigura- 
tion. The elaboration of the same fur- 
nishes material for written work. Books 
are but few and greatly prized. To fur- 
ther encourage reproduction and compo- 


sition, each was given a blank book, in 
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which he is writing his own story of the 
life of the Master. The frequent insertion 
of pictures illustrative of the various 
events adds greatly to their interest in 
this their favorite work, and I assure you 
that they are very proud of their books. 
Two hours a week have been given to Old 
Testament stories. But a few fragments 
of the Old Testament are translated. 
When Dr. Leslie finishes the history of 
the New Testament, upon which he is now 
busy, he hopes to translate a story of the 
Old. Both of these will prove most ex- 
cellent text-books. The arithmetic work 
is by far the most difficult for these un- 
tutored minds, but Dr. Leslie, who teaches 
this branch, feels that they have made a 
fair beginning. He has also given them 
some delightful hours among the phenom- 
ena of nature, all very wonderful and new 
to them. It is a real pleasure to teach 
when one has so eager and hungry a class 
of pupils. I suppose there will be twice 
as many applicants as it will be possible 
to receive at the beginning of the year. 
They come to us for two years of such 
training and receive food and clothing. 
Beside the classroom, chapel services and 
study hours, each has three hours’ work 
daily. One is printer’s assistant, one 
dispensary boy, another house boy, others 
keep the chapels and schools, etc., thus 
earning in part their board and raiment. 
Such work is naturally limited, and we are 
“casting about” for something further. A 
coffee plantation seems sufficiently prom- 
ising to warrant a trial. Congo coffee is 
excellent. Transport, however, will be a 
heavy item when marketing time comes. 
We received three girls, two of whom 
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have dropped out; the one that remains 
is doing very good work and is a winsome 
child. We greatly desire that our girls 
shall have such training. The grace of 
the Lord Jesus has wrought great change 
in the women. The degraded, irresponsi- 
ble slave wife has passed with the coming 
of the Gospel, but Christian marriage has 
brought new and greater responsibilities, 
for which the girls must needs be trained, 
if they are to do their part in the recon- 
struction of social and moral conditions. 
Few of our teachers have wives able to 
help them in their school work. The 
square of grass cloth is no longer a suffi- 
cient garb. But very few of the women 
can cut and sew their own dresses, simply 
as they are made. The teacher’s wife 
ought to be able to.teach dressmaking as 
well as the “three R’s.” Touring in this 
climate is not fit work for the American 
or European woman; the girls must come 
to the station for such instruction. This 
in itself is a great help, for everywhere is 
order and cleanliness very different from 
the native town. It also tends to wean 
her from her own little town. The women 
are exceédingly clannish, and if they mar- 


ry outside their town, whenever possible, 
the new home is in the wife’s village. Our 
teachers and preachers sent to the front 
often have very great difficulty in getting 
wives willing to go so far from home. We 
have a school for the women living in the 
villages adjacent to our compound, and 
one hour of each session is given to dress- 
making. Each out-school needs the same, 
and in time we hope to supply such need 
through this, our new school. 

Then there is the daily medical work. 
On a busy day, long before the bell an- 
nounces the opening of the “Medicine 
House,” the crowd has begun to gather. 
Some of the women have brought great 
conical baskets filled with plantains or 
corn to sell, and perhaps have bought a 
dress or soap or candles, and still have a 
half hour to gossip with their friends of 
another town. But the bell is the signal 
for a grand rush to the dispensary. Men, 
women and children, all carrying bottles, 
cups, tins, etc., crowd about the patient’s 
door seeking relief for themselves or their 
friends. Frequently one comes with a 
dozen or more receptacles, sent by as 
many sick ones in his town, and little 
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enough he knows concerning their re- 
spective ailments—one has a cough, an- 
other fever or fits, or stomach ache (pain 
anywhere below the diaphragm). 

This is especially trying when the absent 
sufferer chances to be a heathen who, for 
the first time, and at the urgent request 
of some Christians, is applying for heal- 
ing. Not long since a young boy came 
hurrying in one morning to get medicine 
for a heathen woman, who, after nearly 
two weeks of pneumonia, lay, as they be- 
lieved, dying. She had had no treatment, 
and, as is their custom, little or no nour- 
ishment. She utterly refused to be 
brought to the hospital. Soon the hus- 
band, a most  unprepossessing old 
heathen, came begging for medicine, de- 
claring she would die in the path if 
moved. After assuring him we had but 
small hope of any treatment at so late 
an hour, we gave him what he sought. 
The next day he came for more and has 
since reported his wife quite well, and has 
, several times been at the clinic for medi- 
cine for himself. A heathen chief came 
Saturday for a course of treatment. He 
is losing his hearing. I also have another 
such, a woman whose hand is half eaten 
away with a most loathsome disease. The 
relief in her case is certain, and she can- 
not soon forget that which has been done 
for her. We trust that all these may soon 
receive Jesus as Lord and Master. 

While our people are exceedingly poor, 
we believe it best for them to pay a nom- 
inal price for their medicines. Each buys 
a medical ticket at sixty cents, which en- 
titles him to all needful treatment and 
medicine for a year. As there are no 


other medical missionaries within a long’ 


radius, the people come long distances for 
treatment, often expecting to receive im- 
mediate relief, or at least to carry suffi- 
cient medicine home to effect a cure, for 
they want to return the next day. We sel- 
dom hear of those made well; they take 
that as a matter of course, and see no 
need to report. 

Sleeping sickness is still our uncon- 
quered and most deadly foe. Three of 
our teachers have been incapacitated for 
service some weeks; four teachers have 
died of it since the first of the year. 
Our faithful and efficient medical assist- 
ant, whom we have several times brought 


back to comparative health, has now 
passed beyond the rallying point and we 
can do little but watch him slowly but 
surely die. The greater wisdom and ex- 
perience of Dr. Leslie are ever at my 
command in caring for the more difficult 
cases. 

Sunday morning, while busy with my 
more than two hundred dispensary appli- 
cants, now and again through the open 
window I caught glimpses of the gather- 
ing hundreds come up to sit at the Lord’s 
table, and I could but wish that you might 
see them for yourselves. Men and women 
who not long ago were dirty, naked sav- 
ages, “having no hope and without God 
in the world.” now with clean bodies, well 
clothed; many of the men in pure white 
drill suits, others in native costume of 
shirt and loin cloth reaching to the ankles, 
the women in clean, lose gowns of heavy 
gingham or flannelette, their little ones 
also decently clothed, a veritable rainbow 
of color—a sober, God-fearing people, re- 
deemed unto God by the precious blood 
of his Son. Each town has its own na- 
tive assistant, who teaches and shep- 
herds his little flock as best he can, with 
the counsel and help of the missionary. 
Word has just come of two new towns 
opened to the Gospel—four converts in 
one, one in another. In one district all 
of the men have left their work and gone 
out evangelizing into the “regions be- 
yond,” and without any special urging, 
save as they were moved by the Spirit of 
the Lord. Since the first baptism in that 
part of our district on the north bank of 
the Congo, about a year and a half ago, 
more than a hundred have been added to 
the church from those towns. And so the 
work grows. 

The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
laborers are very few. And toiling on, 
oft in weakness and weariness, ’neath a 
tropic sun, in this land of fevers, we 
need much the strength of your prayers. 
“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest that he send forth laborers into his 
harvest;’”’ many, many more, until into the 
depths of the great forests, and along 
each mighty river, and to the plains and the 
mountains shall come the Light of the 
world; till they who sit in the region 
and shadow of death shall see a great 
Light. 
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HE industrial work will 


subject of 
have to be considered in the near fu- 


ture. The poverty of the people is be- 
coming more and more apparent. Many 
women and girls are so destitute of 
clothing that they are ashamed to come 
to the station and in some cases to enter 
the meeting houses in their villages. A 
few weeks ago more than forty received 
cloth enough for a dress for each—about 
35 cents—for one week’s work, cutting 
- grass, etc. To-morrow about forty more 
naked females are coming; and to make 
work for them we will have one thousand 
holes for coffee trees dug. The coffee 
growing, while not very remunerative, 
seems to be the only way to help the work 
and people that presents itself at present. 
The plantation at Congo de Lemba, nine 
hours’ journey south of here, gives em- 
ployment to about 250 men, but the wages 
are very small. 

The number of baptisms since the first 


of the year is much less than for the cor- 
responding time in 1899, which can be 
accounted for in several ways. I have 
been frequently called upon to leave the 
work here to go to some missionary in 
need of my medical assistance. Then 
again the older districts have been pretty 
well evangelized and the work in the new 
is necessarily slow, but this month there 
seems to be a promise of more abundant 
reaping. Our eyes are lifted up “unto 
the hills whence cometh our help.” At 
present there is unusual harmony through- 
out the whole district, and we feel as 
though the advent of Mr. Richards will 
be the beginning of a widespread awaken- 
ing. Three or four out-stations opened 
a year ago are past the stage of persecu- 
tion and the people are listening quietly 
to the gospel, which is always the fore- 
runner of the ingathering. 
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WITCH DOCTOR, IKOKO, CENTRAL AFRICA 


HERE are very many African “medi- 
cine men” or “witch doctors,” but 
their nature is one. He is a person in 
whose hands lies great power, and he is 
extremely superstitious, full of guile and 
very cruel. At his word men and women 
die a fearful death, for awful torture forms 
an essential feature of the scenes enacted. 
He is aways within reach, as he and his 
charms are required on so very many oc- 
casions. The expectant mother buys 
from him the required safeguards. The 
new baby must be provided with charms. 
As varying circumstances reveal new dan- 
gers, he can provide the required help, 
and the limit of his power is never reached. 
Even death provides him an opportunity, 
for only he can properly arrange the 
fetishes that are necessary at the burial 
of the dead, only the witch doctor can 
now ascertain who caused or sent the 
sickness which led to death. He it is who 
discovers the guilty and decides the man- 
ner of punishment, which may be by bur- 
ial, with the head alone exposed, or tor- 
ture, followed by the headsman’s knife. 
He, too, generally selects the wives and 
slaves needed to accompany the dead 
chief, and at times these victims are quite 
numerous. After the death of an Ikoko 
chief eight slaves or wives were killed in 
villages we could not reach. 
18 
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A few days ago a witch doctor from a 
cannibal district northeast of us paid a visit 
to Ikoko station. We could see byhis man- 
ner that he thought his appearance was 
not that of a “common man.” He was 
“got up” to impress. His nose was 
painted a bright red (not the alcohol red 
known at home) and his cheeks were 
stained the same color. Near one eye 
was a daub of white, and the effect of the 
barbarous art was to very much increase 
his ugliness—he was decidedly a savage. 


_ He wore charms on his wrists, on his 


ankles and on his neck. He carried a 
large fetish on one shoulder, which fetish 
was, to the unbeliever, only a bundle of 
something wrapped in the skin of a wild- 
cat, with feathers protruding in a bunch 
from one side. Two horn charms hung 
in front of the opposite shoulder and one 
was suspended behind. Round his waist 
was a belt of undressed skin, which car- 
ried a knife with a blade fully three inches 
wide. He was also armed with a bow and 
arrows-—most probably with tips dipped 
in deadly poison. His wife was also well 
guarded from trouble by various amulets. 

I offered to give him a present of some 
salt if he would let me photograph him. At 
last he consented and I tried two plates, 
both of which were failures. Next day he 
came to get the promised salt and again 
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he went before the camera. This he did 


quite willingly, but he assured the onlook- . 


ers that his fetishes were too strong for 
me and that he could not be photo- 
graphed. Knowing of his boast I at once 
develoned and found first another bad 
plate; but my second was good and I had 
him and his wife, with their various 
fetishes. I sent for him and showed him 
the plate, and he seemed a good deal 
chagrined at his failure. I heard him ad- 
mit to the crowd that he had said that I 
could not do it, but he added, ‘“‘He has me 
clearly.” 

I once had a trial of strength of a dif- 
ferent kind with another witch doctor. 
He was the proud possessor of many 
“powerful fetishes,” and when some told 
him of the wonders of our galvanic bat- 
tery, he foolishly said that it was nothing 
and that it could not affect him. They 
brought him to me and repeated before 
him the statements that he had made. I 
put a silver coin in a basin of water along 
with one handle of the machine, and gave 
him the other to hold, and I then invited 
him to take the money as a present from 
me. Some of my young folk, not in con- 
tact with the machine, took the coin out 
of the water and challenged him to do so. 
He felt if his charms were in proper posi- 
tion, and at last ventured to put his hand 
in the direction of the coveted silver; but 
on touching the water his fingers suddenly 
closed, and his mouth opened to emit a 
sharp cry, and he turned as if to go away, 
but I prevented him. 

His friends looked on in silence, not 
yet being sure as to the victor. I stopped 
the machine and let him feel that the 
water was all right, and persuaded him to 
make a second effort to obtain the coin. 
He muttered some words and made a sud- 
den attempt to snatch the money; but on 
feeling the shock he almost fell over the 
basin. Much to the amusement of the 
onlookers, he quickly found a way off our 
veranda, and he had not a word to say till 
he was at a safe distance from that ma- 
chine, and then he had a good few feel- 
ings to express, and the language he used 
was plain and pointed. 

I tried in vain for a long time to get 
him to sit for his photograph, till at last 
he consented on condition that one of his 
wives and a daughter should share the 
dangers of the position. Some months 
after that I again photographed him when 
seated in state, painted and decorated for 
burial. It was in his honor and to furnish 
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funeral feasts that eight people were killed 
about fifteen miles away. 

Near the mission stations and wherever 
the power of the state is felt the influence 
of these cruel men is very much lessened. 
They know that if they accuse any one of 
witchcraft and thus cause the death of the 
one arraigned, the state may seize and 
severely punish the officiating witch 
catcher. It is amusing to hear them ex- 
plain that this or that man died bewitched 
by another person previously dead, be- 
cause of some debt unpaid, or personal in- 
jury, unforgotten and unforgiven in the 
translation to the other world. 

So long as fetishism retains its hold on 
the minds of these poor people, these 
vicious parasites will be in request and 
will fatten on the griefs and downfall of 
their neighbors. Let us so pray and labor 


that the gospel light may soon dispel the 
darkness that now shrouds the minds of 
these dark races, and that among them 
Jesus may soon see of the travail of his 
soul. 
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HAT threatened violence and actual 

persecution are powerless to perma- 
nently check the progress of Christ's king- 
dom is already receiving new demonstra- 
tion in this part of China. In this south- 
ern province a missionary’s home and 
seven chapels are in ruins, and the homes 
of more than fifty of our native Christian 
families have been looted. Flaring plac- 
ards are posted everywhere declaring that 
the western armies have been overwhelm- 
ingly defeated in the north, and in our 
own province of Kuang-tung. German 


and Presbyterian missions have been at-, 


tacked, vet, notwithstanding all that has 
happened in the past and all the threaten- 
ings as to the future, the quarterly com- 
munion was observed on our field last 
Sunday at five different stations in quiet 
and peace, and forty-one were received 
by baptism. 

It was thought unwise to call in a large 
number of the helpers and other Chris- 
tians for the week of meetings generally 
held prior to communion Sunday. The 
first meeting therefore was held on Fri- 
day evening, when the candidates apply- 
ing for baptism met for examination as to 
their Christian experience and knowledge. 
There were twenty applicants at this time, 
fifteen men and five women. One more 
applied on Sunday. Saturday morning at 
half past eight the regular morning loi-pai, 
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or worship, was held in the chapel. At 
two o’clock came the quarterly business 
meeting, when the candidates appeared 
for examination in public. They ranged 
from sixteen to seventy-five years in age, 
and represented five of the nine districts 
of our field. 

One of the women is the daughter of a 
very prominent literary man in the dis- 
trict city of Pu-Ning, a place that has 
long been hostile to the gospel. Sunday 
morning, when the church voted on the 
candidates, she was received, but her hus- 
band was rejected. He has been a gam- 
bler and spendthrift, and it was thought 
best he should wait still longer, though 
this is not the first time he has applied. 
It is in the house of this man’s brother 
that the Christians of another village hoid 
their weekly services. 

One of the men is a fruit seller, twenty- 
four years of age. He, I am told, is the 
first man belonging to the district city of 
Theng-hai to be baptized. His name is 
Hiang-seng, 1%. ¢., Revealing Life. What 
an opportunity is his to live his name in 
that heathen city. Another of the candi- 
dates was a young man who has been 
three years in the intermediate school on 
this compound, and has obtained the con- 
fidence of those over him. 

Nine of the candidates, among whom 
was a woman seventy-five years old. came 
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from the neighborhood of Chow-yang. 
This city, with its population of 200,000 
people, has |the name of being one of the 
most wicked in the district, and is much 
given up to idolatrous practices. Here 
Christianity has met bitter opposition, and 
to-day within its walls there is neither a 
resident missionary nor a resident native 
preacher. We have an out-station there, 
however, and a handful of believers. Last 
winter one of their number was put in 
prison and held there, as nearly as we can 
ascertain, purely because he was known 
“to eat the Christian doctrine.” That 
caused a falling off of many who were 
merely hearérs. Then the city had a ter- 
rible visitation of plague, the death rate 
reaching as high as a hundred daily. For 
four months the little company of be- 
lievers, one of whom is a deacon in whose 
house they met for worship, have had no 
help from any of the preachers at all. 
Yet at the end of this summer, when the 
faith of all has been put to the test, here 
are nine candidates asking to be received 
into the church, who came as the fruit of 
work done under conditions of so great 
discouragement. 

On Sunday morning the first service 
was at eight o’clock, when thirteen of the 
twenty-one were received for baptism. 
Among those who were asked to wait 
longer was a man of middle age, the son 
of a mandarin. He is a victim of opium, 
and at present is “eating medicine” at the 
mission hospital for the cure of the habit. 
The missionaries believe he is sincere, but 
he must wait till he has been tested longer. 

At ten o’clock there was held the regu- 
lar preaching service, preceded by a brief 
prayer meeting. At this time one of the 
native preachers, who is pastor of two 
small churches in neighboring villages, 
took occasion to make a public confession 
of shortcoming. It was one of those 
things which show that the gospel has 
really taken hold of these people and that 
assure one of the solid stuff there is in 
the Chinese character. Having some 
money to invest, attention to this had 
led him to neglect the work of the 
churches for several weeks. Meanwhile 
persecution came, and he suffered much 
loss in connection with his business. 
This he, at least, regarded as a punish- 
ment, and so said when making his con- 
fession. He has also written letters ask- 
ing the forgiveness of his people, and so 
has begun a new leaf. 

Following the prayer meeting, Mr. Fos- 
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ter preached on the subject of the ““Whole 
Armor of God,” and with the exception of 
the small children, who in America would 
be left at home, the audience was closely 
attentive. 

A little incident was -noticed at praye- 
meeting in the odd position taken by one 
of the candidates, who has not attended 
Christian worship very long. He got 
down on hands and knees in the middle 
aisle in just such an attitude as he has 
doubtless often taken before his idols or 
ancestral tablets. 

A little before noon the service closed 
and we adjourned to the baptistery, which 
is in the rear of the compound. Here a 
little stream trickles down between the 
slopes of a narrow valley. Banyan and 
low fir trees are all about and century 
plants grow wild among the granite 
boulders. A few terraced paddy-fields 
vary the scene, which was filled in on all 
sides by an orderly company of Christians 
and heathen, who had come to witness the 
ordinance. A brief service was held set- 
ting farth the meaning of what was to 
take place, and then Mr. Foster, wearing 
a pith hat for protection from the bright 
October sun, which is still dangerous, 
baptized the eight men and five women, 
who thus witnessed their faith in Christ. 

At the afternoon service, first the new 
members received the hand of fellowship. 
Then a vote was taken authorizing the 
use of the day’s collection to aid the fami- 
lies who have recently .lost their posses- 
sions and are in need. Then in solemn 
quiet the Lord’s Supper was partaken of 
by the one hundred and seventy-five com- 
municarts present. Thus closed for us a 
beautiful and quiet Sunday, and when we 
try to realize the desolate conditions that 
now prevail on so many other fields in 
this same empire, we can scarcely begin 
to appreciate how great is our occasion 
for gratitude. 

In the evening Mr. Groesbeck returned 
from Pau-thai, a village on the river 
twenty miles west of Swatow, where he 
baptized seven and observed the Lord’s 
Supper with more than eighty communi- 
cants. 

Since Sunday the senior native preacher, 
who spent the day at Kui-su, has reported 
that there were twelve candidates there, 
of whom six were baptized. Another or- 
dained native preacher baptized three and 
held communion at the village of Kho- 
khoi. 


Nor is this all. It had been Mr. Groes- 
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beck’s intention to go into his field and 
meet the people for communion at one 
central station. He was dissuaded from 
going only by the fear that his presence 
as a foreigner might incite the heathen to 
renewed hostilities against the Christians 
after his return. In expectation of his 
coming, however, two hundred members 
met for the communion at Chie-khoi, a 
village in the very district where all the 
violence has occurred. There were also 
some candidates for baptism. 

Mr. Kemp visited one of his stations 
and reported that all was quiet and that 
the gospel was never more attentively re- 
ceived. and Mr. Speicher, who has been 
able to remain at his home at Kityang 
nearly all summer, writes of what the day 
was to them: “We had a very good day 
yesterday. We baptized fourteen in the 
river in the presence of a large multitude. 
The people were never better behaved and 
quiet. The leaving the old chapel and 
marching into the new singing a hymn 
was carried out with a good deal of en- 
thusiasm. It was a red letter day. The 
communion service in the afternoon was 
attended by just 101 persons. The dea- 
cons will be down during the week to 
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hand Mr. Groesbeck about $55 for the 
brethren of the Ung-kung field who have 
been made needy by the recent looting.” 

Thus the first Sunday in October was a 
day of peace and rejoicing and of appar- 
ent progress throughout the field. That 
such a day should at this time be possible 
anywhere in China seems almost incred- 
ible. That these several services could 
thus be held without disturbance in differ- 
ent parts of the field shows that we still 
have the opportunity to judiciously preach 
the Lord’s message in the ears of this 
people. 

They are not few who claim that all 
converts, so called, are only rice-Chris- 
tians at best, and that desire for worldly 
gain is the one motive that brings them 
to the church. At a time like this, how- 
ever, when it is known that for their con- 
nection with Christianity thousands have 
lost all their possessions and even life it- 
self, the probability that those who come 
are actuated by sordid motives is, to say 
the least, reduced to the minimum. The 
one who identifies himself with Chris- 
tianity to-day risks in greater or less 
measure the ruin of all his worldly inter- 
ests. 
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WAS born at Boma, Lower Congo. 
When I was quite a small boy I was a 
witch doctor’s servant, and everywhere he 
went I used to go, carrying his fetishes. 
I believed that all he did and said was 
right and true. By the witch doctor’s lies 
a lot of people were killed. I saw one 
man buried alive. His body was in the 
ground, but his head was outside, and he 
asked for water to drink, but nobody gave 
it to him, as all were afraid to do so. 
The witch doctor said that if any man was 
caught giving him water they would free 
the man and bury the other instead. 

One day my grandfather went to Pala- 
bala to visit the king, Hangampaka, and 
he took my older brother with him. This 
was a three days’ journey. When he re- 
turned he told us that there were some 
white people at Palabala and that they 
were his friends. He said they asked him 
to give them two boys to go and learn 
to read and write, so said he, “I have 
given them Vinda’s older brother and I 
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have come to take Vinda too. When 1 
heard that I cried very much. I thought 
that they are going to sell me to the 
white people to be killed. That evening 
I ate nothing and my mother did not. 
After a few days we started on our jour- 
ney to go to Palabala, and when we ar- 
rived they took me to Mr. Clark at the 
mission station. That was not the first 
time I had seen white people, but I was 
afraid to be near them. And another 
thing which made me more afraid was, 
the boys which were before me tried to 
frighten me. They used to say to me that 
the white people are cannibals, and they 
will kill you and eat you. Even my own 
brother tried to frighten me, but this 
lasted only for a few days and then I knew 
that they were just making fun with me. 

I went to the school, and soon I got all 
the alphabet, and in all the meetings the 
teacher told us about Jesus, the Son of 
God, who came into the world to save 
sinners, and that whosoever believeth on 
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him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life. The missionaries taught me how 
to read a little English, too, and every 
day I heard the same story that Jesus is 
calling every sinner to come unto him 
and he will save them. So one day I 
thought of myself that I am a sinner, and 
that Jesus died for my sins too, and that 
he is willing to save me. So I made up 
my mind that I will give my heart to 
Jesus, I will try and serve him only. I 
told the teacher that I wanted to be a fol- 
lower of Jesus, and he taught me about 
many things which Jesus suffered to save 
the people. I heard, too, that every one 
that believes on the name of Jesus should 
be baptized, and I was sure that I 
had given all my heart to the Lord, 
so I asked for baptism, and I received it 
in the name of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost. When Mr. Clark went 
home he left me in charge of another mis- 
sionary and when he came back I heard 
that he was going to make a new station 
on Lake Mantumba, and I was so anxious 
to go with him that he did not refuse me, 
so I went with him. 

On the way some people told us that if 
we went with Mr. Clark, “the Ntomba 
people will kill you and eat you,” but I 
was not afraid as I was when I came first 
to the mission station, because now I 
knew that the Lord will keep us and bless 
us. too. 

So we did not listen to their sayings, and 
as soon as we got to the lake we began 
to learn the language and to teach the 
word of God among the Ikoko people. 
At first we did not know their language, 
but we knew a little Bobangi and they 


understood us when we spoke in Bobangi,- 


and I am sure that the Lord has chosen 
me to be one of his witnesses, and he has 
given me a work to do here at Ikoko. 

I am teaching my neighbors how to 
read the word of God and I am sure that 
he is with me and that he is blessing me 
in my work. I am glad that the Lord has 
given me wisdom to read and write a lit- 
tle English, because now I am able to 
write you my story. I have a teacher 
who is teaching me French, so I under- 
stand a little French, too. I have been 
with the missionaries of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union now about thir- 
teen years and I am sure that I have 
found a better Master than the witch doc- 
tor, and I know that he wants me to 
carry his tidings too. I hope that every 
one who reads this will pray the Lord to 
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bless me and keep me on his right way, 
that I may do his work here at Ikoko. 

I send a verse of scripture written by 
myself in five languages. 


John iii. 16 in English. 


For God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. 


John iit. 16 in French. 


Car Dieu a tellement aimé le monde 
qu'il a donné son Fils, unique afin que 
quiconque croit en lui ne perisse, point 
mais qu'il ait la vie éternelle. 


John iii. 16 in Kikongo. 

Hadi wonso wau Nzambi wazol’ enza 
vo kavana Mwan’ andi owu kasemukina 
mpassi wonsowonso okunsil ’evuvu kana 
bungwa ko kansi una tambul’ o moyo 
usalanga kwele mvu kuvutukidi e mvu. 


John iit. 16 in Bobangi. 

Nowela Nyambe alingi molongo bongo 
ete apesi Mwan’ o mpensza utiu’ ete moto 
na moto’ okomoyambela’ azala nde osina- 
na ka nde azala na bomoi bo lobiko. 


John iit. 16 in Lontomba. 


Naitina Nyambe avndaki molongo 
boiko mbo apaki Ngan’ onande o ncelem- 
bwa mbo moto na moto’ omovmba apo- 
petane iya ayale na bomoi bo lobiko. 


AFEW years ago intense interest was 
awakened throughout the Christian 
world by the story of the wonderful prog- 
ress of the gospel in Uganda. Indeed, 
that fascinating story is not yet finished; 
the tidings from Ueanda are still of thrill- 
ing interest, and are read with inspiration 
by thousands. But a new mission field of 
rival interest has opened to view among 
the Ruwenzori mountains, the Alps of 
Central Africa. Toro is a district about 
as large as Middle Tennessee, lying due 
west of the kingdom of Uganda, tributary 
to it, and on the eastern border of the 
Congo Free State. It includes the moun- 
tainous section that lies between Lakes 
Albert and Albert Edward Nyanza. In 
this region of Toro are found half a dozen 
peaks ranging from ten thousand to 
eighteen thousand feet in height. Among 
these are the twin cones of Ruwenzori 
that Stanleyreckoned at between eighteen 
thousand and nineteen thousand feet, Mt. 
Gordon Bennett, fifteen thousand feet, 
and Mackinnon Peak, also fifteen thou- 
sand feet. Lake Albert Edward itself is 
morethanthreethousand feet above the sea. 
Ruwenzori (“Cloud King’) is the great 
mountain first discovered and described 
by Stanley, and its summits are always 
covered with snow, though almost imme- 
diately under the equator. As late as 1890 


Stanley wrote (“In Darkest Africa,” Vol. 
TI, .p. 314), “Only a powerful force can 
ever be able to pass through Toro.” Yet 


in 1896 the king of Toro became a Chris- 
tian, and now all his mountain kingdom 
is open to the unarmed missionary, who 
may climb its mountains and traverse its 
valieys alone and without fear of danger. 
So wonderful has been thechange brought 
about by the introduction of the gospel 
since Stanley passed through, less than 
ten years ago. In 1894 a native of Toro 
embraced the gospel while on a visit 
to Uganda. He was a kinsman of 
Kasagama, the king, and through him 
the king was converted, prefixing as his 
Christian name, “David,” being now 
known as King Daudi(David) Kasagama. 
David made a journey of three hundred 


miles to Mengo, the capital of Uganda, 
to be baptized and make public profession 
of his faith. Native Buganda (Uganda) 
teachers or missionaries were asked for 
and sent. The king and his people learned 


to read, and soon Bibles were eagerly 
sought. More Uganda missionaries went, 
and then English missionaries settled in 
Toro, and finally Bishop Tucker visited 
the new field. He has recently made his 
second episcopal visit to this Alpine sec- 
tion of Central Africa, walking about one 
thousand miles on the journey. Scarcely 
any missionary literature of the day is so 
inspiring as the account he gives of this 
visit. Although the gospel has only been 
planted in Toro four or five years, there 
are now twelve churches, seating three 
thousand worshippers, sixty-seven native 
teachers and one hundred communicants, 
who inthelast nine months gave forthe sup- 
port of the gospel 240,500 cowries (shells), 
equal to $250, and there are two thousand 
gospel “redders.” Leaving Mengo, on the 
northwestern shore of Victoria Nyanza, 
Bishop Tucker journeyed westward three 
hundred miles to the capital of Toro, Be- 
teleyemu (Bethlehem), which is nearly 
midway between lakes Albert and Edward 
Nyanza, in the heart of the mountains. 
It was from this place that King David 
addressed in February, 1897, a very re- 
markable letter to “The Elders of the 
Church in Europe,” in which he said, 
among other things, “God our Father 
gave me the kingdom of Toro to reign 
over for him; therefore I write to you my 
brethren to beseech you to remember me 
and to pray for me every day, all the 
days. ...I1 want very much to arrange 
all the matters of this country for Him 
only, that all my people may understand 
that Christ Jesus, he is the Savior of all 
countries and that he is the king of all 
kings. ...I want my country to be a 
strong lantern that is not put ont, in this 
land of darkness.” Is it any wonder that 


God is pouring out such a blessing on 
Toro as scarcely any other land save 
Uganda has experienced in these modern 
times?-—The Missionary. 
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“THE perverted civilization and the in- 
fernal cruelties by the whites to these 
children of nature in connection with 
forced labor are indescribable. Where 
cannibalism has slain hundreds the latter 
has slain thousands. I felt very heartsick 
and miserable when considering the pres- 
ent condition of these degraded people 
compared with what it might have been 
if the church of God in due time had giveri 
the gospel to these people. Time and 
space fail to tell the experiences in detail, 
and there is no need of it, as those every 
day are somewhat alike with regard to the 
results of false civilization and the miser- 
able condition of these degraded people. 
In order to reach the villages on our 
tovr we crossed about seventy marshes. 
Having had scarcity of rain lately some 
of the marshes were nearly dry, and the 
rotting vegetable matters in the mire 
were the more enundurable, and the 
marshes are at such times giving more 
malaria than if they are wholly covered 
with water. Some of the marshes, which 
in high water can be crossed in a small 
canoe, had to be waded, or in more favor- 
able cases one had to climb or jump on 
sticks, with the possibility of every min- 
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ute measuring the depth below, a path 
more fit for monkeys than human beings. 
The difficulties of travelling and the un- 
pleasant conditions would have beennearly 
forgotten, if we only had met multitudes 
of people to preach to, but we found com- 
paratively few, the towns being nearly all 


deserted and destroyed. This left a 
very sad and sickening impression on 
mind and heart. We passed through 
or visited about thirty villages, or sets of 
villages, which nearly all were deserted 
and destroyed, like these I have already 
described. Only three of the number 
were somewhat populated. There we had 
several meetings of between 100 and I50, 
but even these were only a small remnant 
of what they had once been. In all the 
other towns we had small meetings 
wherever we found some left of these so 
wily haunted children of the forest. It 
was very touching and heartrending to 
hear them at the end of the meetings, 
amongst other questions of an aching 
heart, ask this pointed one: “Why did you 
not come to us before with this message 
from God while our forefathers and rela- 
tives were alive and these empty villages 
were crowded with people?” A previous 
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commissioner of the district, whose atroc- 
ities in connection with forced labor 
were revealed to the civilized world a few 
years ago, said concerning this part of the 
country, that it was densely populated, 
some parts even more so than Belgium. 
But where there were thousands before 
these Indian rubber wars and troubles be- 
gan, one finds now only a few, hiding like 
frightened animals, in the deep bosom of 
the forest. Even the numerous palms in 


the deserted towns seem to sigh because 
these children of nature have been so 
cruelly deprived of their peaceful shade. 

We earnestly long for and pray that 
these poor downtrodden natives might 
speedily enjoy the privileges of true and 
real civilization, 
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BUYS AT WORK, 
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TRE FUTURE OF CHINA 


BY R. S. MACLAY, D.D. 


THE racial purity of her blood betokens 

length of days and a prosperous fu- 
ture for China. As a people the Chinese 
have always dwelt apart. They have 
never intermingled with other nations; 
have not, to any appreciable extent, inter- 
married with inferior peoples by whom 
they have been surrounded, and with most 
of whom they have maintained amicable 
relations and business connections. Their 
blood, unmixed, retains the vitality and 
strength of youth—as vigorous apparently 
to-day as it was in the most brilliant pe- 
riod of their history. In this regard there 
is only one other nation that will bear 
comparison with them; and from the glo- 
rious future of that people the prophetic 
veil has not yet been lifted. 

China possesses, moreover, powerful 
bonds of cohesion. The transition from 
the patriarchal and Jewish to the Chris- 
tian dispensation was attended by birth- 
throes that shook society to its founda- 
tions; and even the political regeneration 
of a great nation cannot always be ef- 
fected without extreme peril and suffer- 
ing. In the instance of China, however, 
unity of race, homogeneity of character 
and civilization, a common written lan- 


guage and literature, together with uni- 
form institutes of morality, social cus- 
toms, industrial pursuits and business 
methods give ample assurance that the 
empire can withstand all disintegrating 
tendencies, and meet the demand of the 
present age. 

China’s sources of strength, recuperation 
and growth are equal to any emergency 
that is likely to arise. Her strategic posi- 
tion, maritime advantages, extensive ter- 
ritory, unbroken by natural barriers of a 
formidable nature, her contiguous colo- 
nial possessions, her rivers and other in- 
terior water ways, her fertile soil, capable 
of almost indefinite increase of productive 
power and extension of area by the intro- 
duction of scientific methods of cultiva- 
tion, her undeveloped mineral wealth, the 
loyal and conservative character of her 
people, the advanced type of her civiliza- 
tion, her capacity for self-government, to- 
gether with her adaptation to manufac- 
tures, commerce, agriculture and other in- 
dustrial pursuits, ought, it would seem, to 
be a sufficient guaranty that she is com- 
petent to assume the résponsibilities and 
perform the functions of a great nation.— 
Gospel in all Lands. 
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A HUNDRED years ago nearly a third 

of the globe was absolutely un- 
known, while much of the remainder was 
so remote, with commerce so slight, and 
means of communication, whether on land 
or sea, so meagre and clumsy, as to be 
practically inaccessible. When Carey sailed, 
travel and trade were compelled to resort 
to facilities scarcely better than those in 
vogue in the days of Paul or the pa- 
triarchs. From five months to seven were 
required, when a vessel happened to be 
going in that direction, to make the pas- 
sage from london to the Orient, or from 
Boston to Honolulu, and an entire season 
was expended in crossing te the mouth of 
the Columbia or to the Golden Gate. All 
undreamed of was the magic potency of 
steam and electricity, of the locomotive 
and the ocean greyhound. By compari- 
son with what we easily enjoy, only the 
slightest communication was had between 
remote regions, or even between peoples 
dwelling side by side. With the multitude 
at least, whatever was more than fifty or 
a hundred miles away was also out of 
sight and out of mind. As for Africa, it 
was as little known as the surface of the 
moon, except a narrow strip along the 
Mediterranean border, a tiny space just 
at he southern tip, or upon the West 
Coast, where the slave stealers had estab- 
lished themselves. More than nine-tenths 
of North America was still an uninhabited 
wilderness, upon whose trackless spaces 
the eyes of civilized men had never gazed. 
The nineteenth century has been pre- 
eminently one of discovery and explora- 
tion, that the truth might enter and right- 
eousness might prevail. 

In other ways also was the world closed 
against the entrance of the Gospel a hun- 
dred years ago. Ignorance, conceit, sus- 
picion, prejudice, fanaticism, irresponsible 
tyranny, had reared their solid bulwarks 
to exclude the very best that Christian na- 
tions had to bestow. China, Japan, 
Korea, whose inhabitants constitute a 
fourth of the population of the globe, had 
most resolutely fenced themselves in and 
fenced all foreigners out. Whoever ven- 
tured to cross the border was subject to 
instant deportation, if not death, for his 
presumption. The entire Moslem world 
was shut and barred against the entrance 
of all who would proclaim Christ. Even 
yet in some respects the case is about as 
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bad, but in other particulars a marvellous 
change for the better has been wrought 
in the providence of God. For two or 
three generations since throughout all 
that vast realm the political power was 
wholly in Mohammedan hands, whereas 
this has since been almost wholly trans- 
ferred to rulers who are Christian, like 
Britain, Holland, France and Russia, while 
Islam as a political force has dwindled far 
towards insignificance. A century since 
the bulk of Christendom was intolerant, 
religious thought and worship were re- 
strained by statute of church and state, 
the popular use of the Bible was forbidden, 
to teach a faith and practice purely spirit- 
ual was to commit a heinous crime. Only 
in Protestant countries were reason and 
conscience free. Everywhere else, in Rus- 
sia, Catholic Europe, America from Mex- 
ico southward to Cape Horn, intolerance 
was enthroned in realms both ecclesiasti- 
cal and religious. How changed from 
that condition as this first missionary cen- 
tury nears its end! 

Most incredible of all, even in India, 
then a possession of Protestant England, 
though nominally ruled by the India Com- 
pany, Christianity was contraband, illegal, 
its proclamation forbidden under severe 
penalties. This was to be sure in part be- 
cause of almost hysteric fear of uprisings 
on the part of fanatical Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans, but also in part because of a 
disrelish for an evangelical type of piety 
which had resulted from the Wesleyan re- 
vivals, the teaching and example of fer- 
vid missionaries would be too severe a re- 
buke to the exceedingly loose morals of 
the “old Indians.” Sydney Smith’s famous 
essays in the early numbers of the Edin- 
burgh Review enable us to appreciate in 
what slight esteem missionary activity 
when bestowed upon the unevangelized 
world was held, even by many who were 
by no means un-Christian in heart and 
life. Not entirely until the century was 
well advanced did these barriers disappear 
through the potency of the Hand divine. 
Surely, no other century, not all the 
Christian centuries combined, ever wit- 
nessed the opening of so many doors that 
the work of the Lord might be under- 
taken, that the word of the Lord might 
far and wide be proclaimed in the ears of 
the perishing. 

Though the number of foreign mission- 


aries is wofully inadequate and utterly in- 
significant, for the task of evangelizing 
the 800,000,000 who are ignorant of the 
way of life, nevertheless, since Carey's 
first convert was baptized, at least 10,000 
ordained ministers have gone forth from 
Protestant Christendom; most of them 
also with wives, who in many cases are 
worth every whit as much as their hus- 
bands for the furtherance of the kingdom; 
at least 3,000 laymen to serve efficiently 
in various capacities, and not far from 
4,000 unmarried women. Not much less 
than 30,000 is the contribution made by 
Christian countries of trained intellects 


and consecrated hearts. In recent years - 


the number prepared and willing to go is 
greater than the ability of the societies to 
send. A marked change from a few gen- 
erations since, when it was next to impos- 
sible to find clergymen willing to take the 
risks and endure the toils, involved in 
crossing oceans and burying themselves 
in regions where savagery and supersti- 
tion were supreme. To these figures must 
be added a native agency aggregating at 
least 80,000, of whom 6,000 are ordained 
pastors, and the others have been trained 
to efficiency as preachers, teachers, cate- 
chists, Bible readers, zenana workers, etc. 
Therefore an evangelizing force of consid- 
erably more than 100,000 has been raised 
up and sent forward at the average rate 
of 1,000 annually through the entire cen- 
tury. As compared with the ability and 
the need, this is not much, but the entire 
fifteen centuries preceding did not produce 
an aggregate to match this exhibit of 
love and zeal. 

A survey of the money cost of all this is 
next in order. The sum expended cannot 
be less than $300,000,000, and is likely to 
be nearer $500,000,000, especially if home 
expenses are included, and all such aux- 
iliary instrumentalities as Bible, tract and 
other publishing societies, and the cost of 
translating and printing, of producing the 
vast mass of literature required for the 
educational work. This sum, though 
large, is not a tithe of what is imperatively 
required, or of what might easily have 
been bestowed. From many professed 
disciples of Christ not a penny was de- 
rived, most were possessed of .no sort of 
conception of their obligation or privilege 
in this great matter, and only the few pre- 
sented that which cost the least self-denial 
and self-sacrifice. It remains, however, 
that no generation of saints can be named 
which gave so generously as this one 
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does, to such a host of god causes. This 
results, no doubt, in some considerable de- 
gree from the fact that the average human 
of our time is easily able to procure five 
or ten dollars where his brother of former 
days could not add one dollar to his store. 
But, besides, nothing is more certain than 
that the beneficent spirit, the readiness to 
give liberally, has kept full pace with the 
ability to impart. Time was, and not 
long ago, when benefactions like Astor’s 
of $400,000, Smithson’s of $500,000 and 
Girard’s of $2,000,000, stood almost alone, 
and were accounted phenomenal, whereas 
now scores and hundreds are far outdoing 
them. Large numbers of both poor and 
rich are rapidly coming to esteem them- 
selves as literally not their own, and their 
worldly possessions as only held in trust 
for the Master’s uses. More has been laid 
on the altar to be employed in the spirit 
of the Good Samaritan, since Carey died, 
than was offered between that date and 
the death of the Apostle Paul. The calls 
are many and definite, the whole world is 
brought near, and the sense of brother- 
hood is growing, the sense of responsi- 
bility also for the well-being of others. 
When the facts are plainly set forth, and 
wise methods are fashioned for gaining 
access to purses, the gold and silver will 
be forthcoming in abundance. 

What becomes of the $15,000,000, more 
or less, which the Protestant churches are 
giving annually to sustain the foreign 
work? That the maintenance of the work- 
ing force, whether European or native, is 
looked after may of course be taken for 
granted. Beyond this the educational 
phase of missions requires a passing no- 
tice. Not far from 1,000,000 pupils are 
now under instruction, and since the cen- 
tury opened probably 10,000,000 have been 
helped toward true intelligence. But be- 
sides, in many cases these schools have 
stirred Oriental churches, Romanists, 
Moslems and others, in self-defence, to 
provide facilities for gaining at least a 
smattering of knowledge, where hitherto 
the masses had been left in abject igno- 
rance. Let it not be forgotten, this grand 
educational system encompassing the 
globe has been reared from foundation to 
capstone within a single hundred years. 
When and where in human history can 
such an achievement elsewhere be found? 


Extract from ‘‘ Missionary Annals of the Nineteenth 
Century,” by D. L. Leonard, D. D., copyrighted, 1899, 
in England and United States by F. M. Barton, Pub- 
lisher, Cleveland, O. Price $1.50, postpaid. 
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MRS, CLARK AND MISSION GIRLS 
WALKING THROUGH GRASS FIFTEEN FEET HIGH, 
IKOKO, CENTRAL AFRICA 


[Rev. Joseph Clark of Ikoko station, 
Central Africa, sends a curiosity in mis- 
sionary literature, the verbatim report of 
one of his evangelists. Its figurative and 
picturesque language reminds us of some 
of the prophetic books of the Old Testa- 
ment. ] 


Mr. Clark says: We send out several 
lads every Saturday morning (unless the 
weather is very bad) to go to other vil- 
lages and tell the story of God’s love. I 
enclose the written report handed me by 
one of the number for last Saturday. 
The writer, Ikembe, was bantized last 
year. I have left the lines as written by 
him, so that you may form some idea of 
the language. 


SPREADING THE GOOD NEWS 


When we went, we entered the stream 
that has many trees 

and we paddled and came near to a village, 
and we saw 

a good place and desired to eat. 
man was there 

who sought to shoot at us. We saw him. 
When he knew that we saw him 
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he showed himself and asked us, “Have 
you come for a palaver (war)”’? 

Then we said, “Are we the State people 
(of palavers)? 

We are come with good news to all peo- 

le.” 

Then he said, the story has been heard by 
us, that the people of Eanga will make 
for 

Pebe (Pebe is my native name.) native 
bread? Mambula replied, no. 

After that Mambula taught him of the 
love of God, 

and when he had finished speaking to 
him he gave him a little salt. 

And we to him said come you and go with 
us in the canoe 

and he entered (the canoe) and went with 
us and we arrived and landed. 

We began to go, the people of Eanga 
said “You teach us.” 

and we, we said we go to begin in the 

villages behind and | 

we will be with you when we return, and 
we went on. We passed through Eanga 
and entered 

a grassy plain and we came to Liamba, 
and then we came to another name 
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Mokili at the section named Lokanga, we 
saw very many people 

with arrows as if they were watching for 
war. We saluted them 

with civility, but they replied not, only 
they were very angry, though we saluted 

they replied not. Because of this we were 
desirous to go to the beginning (of the 
village). 

They called us “bandeko” (people belong- 
ing to the State officials) then said we, 
we are not “bandeko” 

we said we are of yourselves. We leit 
Mokili and went to another village 

named Bwembete. When we entered the 
beginning of the village, they detained us 

that we might tell them ‘the story.” Then 
Mambula told them. (preached) 

In that village we spoke in four places. 
We returned to Mokili and taught them 

the story of God in fourteen places, all 
the people in the two villages were 329. 

We saw a man with both his hands cut off. 
He is a relative of 

Mangwanza, we said to him go with us to 
Ikoko to Pebe 

that he may see you, and he replied, “No 
matter, but my mother is not here 
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else I would go, I will wait another week 
and you come to take me.” 

Mokili they kill many people, we saw 
skulls of killed by them 

people 16, and we also saw one woman 
with a hand cut off. 

When we finished in that district we be- 
gan to enter named 

Eanga, and taught them in eight places, 
people 93. Three districts 

people all 421 in places 26. Afterwards- 
we returned to our town, 

Just so. 


I, Ikembe. have written these words. 


The woman he refers to with one hand 
cut off, and also the man with both 
hands off, have been no doubt muti- 
lated by soldiers—native savages. The 
skulls mentioned are those of people 
who have been killed for cannibal feasts. 
Recently on the death of an Ikoko 
chief six people were killed in his honor 
in that place, as they did not dare to do it 
in Ikoko. They knew that I would have 
had them reported to the district judge. 


JoserH CLark. 


BANZA MANTEKE, CONGO 
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|? is no unusual thing for a missionary 

to be back at his post after a visit in 
the home land. To few besides the one 
most intimately concerned is it a matter 
of note. There is a frequency and simi- 
larity about these returns that make 
them less interesting after one has once 
become familiar with them in a general 
way. To the missionary returning to his 
post, however, his return always seems a 
matter of a good deal of importance and 
interest, and one missionary has been 
foolish enough to write down a few of 
the incidents relating to his return. It 
remains to be seen how many are inter- 
ested enough in the matter to spend time 
to read it. 

We left Boston quietly one evening ear- 
ly in August. There was no large crowd 
gathered to sing “God be with you till 
we meet again,” for we were old mission- 
aries returning to the field. Even the 
presence with us of the vice-president and 
foreign secretary of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society served only to in- 
crease the little company of relatives and 
friends who bade us God-speed as we 
passed from the light of the depot out 
into the darkness of the night and to- 
wards the moral darkness of the Orient. 
The journey across the country was un- 
eventful, likewise the voyage by sea. It 
is possible that the foreign secretary 
added one more item to her list of hard- 
ships experienced by the missionary dur- 
ing the days when the ship was driven by 
the winds and tossed. For the most part 
the journey was a happy one. To some 
of us especially happy as each day brought 
us nearer our work. When, however, the 
shores of Japan appeared clear and dis- 
tinct on the morning of September 2, the 
reality of our return was emphasized. All 
day, as we came down the eastern coast 
of the island, the fishermen’s boats and 
the almost naked toilers of the sea seemed 
not the strange and unfamiliar sight that 
they did to the other passengers, and that 
they did to us eleven years ago, but 
seemed instead veritable friends and ac- 
quaintances. We wished to shout to 
them in their native tongue, to make sure 
that we could speak their language and 
be understood. 
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REV. JOHN L. DEARING, D. D., YOKOHAMA 


Monday morning the quarantine sta- 
tion was passed and early we came to an- 
chor in the harbor of Yokohama. The 
friends did not learn of the early arrival 
of the steamer in time to meet us in large 
numbers before we landed, as was their 
purpose, but as soon as we met then 
there was no doubt as to the heartiness 
of the welcome. We had looked for a 
welcome from a few of our friends, but 
we began to be surprised as we rode along 
the streets to have the pullers of the jin- 
rikshas and boys in the stores and shops 
salute us and call the attention of their 
friends to the fact that the foreigner who 
departed a year and a half before had re- 
turned. And as our Japanese friends be- 
gan to call upon us immediately after our 
arrival to bid us welcome and ask after 
the health of friends and to express their 
delight at our return, the event began to 
take on new importance even to us. We 
who had left New England so quietly and 
who had crossed the sea as humble mis- 
sionaries only now suddenly became the 
centre of attraction. 

Of course there was a reception. The 
Baptists of Yokohama would not be true 
to their history if there were not such a 
gathering. In this case, however, the 
presence of Mrs. Harris and Mrs. Safford 
gave the gathering a show of reason. 
The missionaries of all denominations re- 
siding in Yokohama, together with a 
goodly number of the native friends, met 
at the Mary L. Colby Home, where a de- 
lightful evening was spent. We felt that 
we were at home again. A very delight- 
ful feature of the evening was the evidence 
that during the year a large number of 
new Japanese had been brought into the 
church, and especially was this found to 
be true of young men. It is oriental to 
express a welcome strongly, and this was 
made evident by another welcome meet- 
ing that was arranged a short time after- 
wards, in which the theological seminary 
students were supported by the students 
of the Mary L. Colby Home and by the 
Baptist Church of Yokohama. This 
gathering was held in the seminary chapel 
and was of a character calculated to dis- 
turb one’s equilibrium were there not suf- 
ficient evidence at hand to maintain the 
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balance and to convince one that much 
even in Japan is expressed by hyperbole. 
Nevertheless, it warms the cockles of 
one’s heart to have such strong expres- 
sions of welcome coming from an alien 
people and from a nation of the character 
of the Japanese. This deep appreciation 
of the missionary has by no means been 
confined to the returned missionary how- 
ever. 

A most delightful service was given by 
the native church recently in honor of the 
completion of fifteen years of service as 
pastor by Rev. A. A. Bennett, D. D. The 
church was very prettily decorated. The 
exercises were most fitting and the ap- 
preciation was as hearty as it was well de- 
served. A beautiful pair of cloisonné 
vases, with special designs and suitably 
engraved, were presented by the church, 
and other gifts were presented by bodies 
of believers from adjoining towns. Rep- 
resentatives from some four other towns 
where Dr. Bennett has done faithful work 
were present to bear testimony to their 
appreciation of his services and faithful 
labors. In these days when the useless- 
ness of the missionary and his obstruction 
to progress are so much dwelt upon, it does 
one good to see the natives spontaneously 
giving expression to their appreciation of 
the value of the missionary’s services. 
The Japanese are not given to praising 
the foreigner overmuch. They are usually 
quite satisfied with their own ability to 
do and to direct. Probably the mission- 
ary in Japan has come in for more than 
his share of criticism as to inefficiency and 
mistakes. This all makes these present 
instances of appreciation and love the 
more cherished, and they become the 
greater stimulus to faithful service. 

On the last Sunday in September a 
very beautiful baptismal service took place 
in the baptistery -ear the Yokohama 
church. Dr. Bennett led into the water 
six young girls from the Mary L. Colby 
Home who had given very clear evidence 
of their faith in the Lord Jesus. At the 
same time two of his own children also 
were ready to follow their Savior in this 
beautiful service. Dr. Bennett has had 
the privilege of baptizing all but the 
youngest of his seven children and of 
seeing them giving evidence in their lives 
of devotion to the Master, a rare privi- 
lege. We have all been glad to have with 
us during the past few weeks Mrs. Harris 
and Mrs, Safford. Their words of appre- 
ciation have been most gratefullv heard. 
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Their intelligent grasp of conditions and 
of work contemplated or needed, as well 
as of work accomplished, has been a de- 
light. Their presence everywhere has 
been a blessing and a source of encour- 
agement. May their journey to other 
fields bring as much of joy and pleasure 
to the missionaries and the native Chris- 
tians as it has in Yokohama and Tokyo 
and Sendai and Mito. 

Time does not suffice to speak of the 
many changes that the year has brought’ 
or of the many encouraging improve- 
ments seen. We cannot close without 
calling attention to the presence with us 
in Yokohama of a large number of mis- 
sionaries from various parts of central 
and northern China. Many are waiting 
the developments of the near future with 
the hope of soon going back. Some are 
here but a few days and then leaving for 
America or England. As a body they im- 
press one with their rare patience and for- 
bearance. The attitude of the powers 
seems to many the most unfortunate 
possible. The loss of their entire 
property seems to give them no un- 
easiness. They make nothing of their 
narrow escape in sO many cases except to 
give God thanks and seem to be more 
anxious to get back as soon as possible 
to render what assistance they may to the 
poor suffering and _ persecuted  na- 
tive Christians. It is a rare privi- 
lege to look in the faces of these men 
and women and get the _ inspiration 
which comes from coming under the 
influence of their faith, And one can- 
not help praying the more earnestly in 
unison with their oft-repeated prayer, 
“God bless China.” The contrast between 
Japan and her attitude towards the Chris- 
tians in China, as well as the attitude of 
the Japanese government, and the present 
real attitude of the Chinese government 
against Christianity is most striking and a 
lesson to the world. We are grateful for 


- what we see in Japan, and there are signs 


of promise still to be seen that give us 
joy, and we trust that the future is bright 
with hopes soon to be realized. 

We are glad to be back in Japan. It 
has been a most delightful stay in the 
home land. Every one has seemed to do 
their utmost to make the stay as happy as 
possible for us, and now that we are back 
here we shall live over the memories 
of the past many times while we gather 
inspiration from it for greater ser- 
vice. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Dr. O. P. Gtrrorp’s sermon at the 
Baptist anniversaries held at Detroit last 
May has been published by the American 
Baptist Publication Society with the title, 
“Christ’s Missionary Methods.” Price 
ten cents. It is a thought-compelling 
pamphlet. 


“L’nasa at Last,” by J. MacDonald 
Oxley, is a story of a supposed journey to 
the capital of Tibet, based upon a study of 
accounts of various attempts to reach that 
famous objective of Asiatic traveller’s 
ambitions. We think the title is a mis- 
take, as it leads the public to understand 
that the object has been attained. The 
discovery that the book is merely fiction 
causes a disappointment which reacts 
against he real merits of the book. Is- 
sued by the American Baptist Publication 
Society at $1.25. 


Dr. J. T. Gracey of 177 Pearl Street, 

Rochester, N. Y., has issued a new and 

revised edition of his pamphlet on “China 

AFRICAN DRUM in Outline.” To be obtained of the author 

A HOLLOW LOG BY MEANS OF WHICH SIGNALS ARE SENT at 20 cents, or by Young People’s Socie- 
FROM VILLAGE TO VILLAGE ties eight copies for $1, postpaid. 


Abstract of Proceedings of the Executive Committee 


THE MEETING OF NOVEMBER 12, 1900. THIRTEEN MEMBERS PRESENT 


HE death of Mrs. Robert Harper of Mongnai, Burma, on October 9, was 

announced. 

It was announced that Rev. Horace Jenkins, D.D., states that he is ready to return 
to the field of his labors at Shaohing, China, but it was not deemed advisable to ar- 
range for Dr. Jenkins’s return until some definite settlement had been reached in the 
affairs in China. 

An appropriation of $1,200 was made from the Bible fund for the publication of 
portions of the New Testament in Japanese. 

Miss Kate M. French, at the request of the Woman’s Society East, was designated 
to Secunderabad, India, and Miss Gertrude L. Wherrett to Gauhati, Assam. Meas- 
ures were also taken regarding the completion of the school building at Gauhati. 


THE MEETING OF DECEMBER 3, 1900, FOURTEEN MEMBERS PRESENT 


Rev. F. P. Haggard of Assam, who is assisting in the Home Department in the 
temporary absence of Dr. Mabie, was invited to sit with tiie committee. 

The Committee on Museum and Library reported the result of their deliberations, 
by which further arrangements were made for the enlargement of a museum and li- 
rary, to replace those destroyed by fire in 1893. 

The treasurer reported that receipts and donations from April 1 to December 1 
amount to $107,040.95, or $3,727.89 less than last year. 

Messrs. William Axling of Goshenberg, Nebraska; Lee I. Thayer of Lima, Ohio, 
anc Frank J. White of Drexel, Missouri, were introduced to the committee, and after 
the usual conference in regard to their Christian experience and call to the ministry 
and missionary work, they were appointed as missionaries of the Union. 

A revised basis of agreement for the codperation of the Lot-Carey missionary con- 
vention with the Missionary Union was presented and approved. 
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DANCE IN HONOR OF A DEAD CHIEF, IKOKO, CENTRAL AFRICA 


MAINE, $155.36. 


Shapleigh, ist ch....... 
Farmington, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick A. Lew- 
itt, for Sow Lew of 
Insein, Burma, care 
Rev. D. A. W. Smith. 
South Paris ch 


North Alfred ch 

Rumford Falls, ist ch.. 

Kenduskeag ch 

Belfast Y. P. S. C. E., 
for work care Dr. 
Bunker 

Brooklin 

Ash Point, Branch of 


New Sweden ch 
Houlton, Miss June Dunn 
Houlton ch 

Old Town 8S. S 
Rockport 

Dexter ch 

Dover and Foxcroft ch.. 
Milo ch 


BE 


BONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN NOVEMBER, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $96.64. 


No. Londonderry, Mrs. 
Sarah H. Richardson of 
Bapt. ch., for China... 

Lyme Centre ch. ....... 

Sanbornton, ist ch 

Nashua, 1st ch 


VERMONT, $318.07. 
Montgomery Centre ch., 
East Dover ch 
Readsboro, Mrs. F. A. 


Stevens, 
student in Theo. Sem., 
Insein, 

Central Asso., Mrs. A. 
BRB. T., in memory of 
her son, S. L. Taft... 

Barre ch. S. S. and C. 
E., for work in China. 

West Rupert ch., of wh. 
$10 is from Lucy A. 
Sherman 


MASSACHUSETTS, $1,332.69. 


Boston, a friend, for Loi 

Kaw mission, Burma.. 35 00 
Boston, Ist ch 11 62 
Brookline Y. P. S. C. E. 21 88 
Brookline ch 13 25 
Worcester, South Y. P. 

S., for sup. of miss’y.. 25 00 


1900 


Wakefield, J. G. Floyd, 
special for work care 
Rev. W. F. 

Wakefield, Woodville 8S. 
S., for Rev. W. F. 
Thomas use at discre- 
tion 

Dorchester, Lower Mills, 
Mem’! ch., a friend by 
Dr. Ashmore 

Quincey, Sw. ch. King’s 
Daughters 

Winchester, ist ch 

Norwell, Lucy Turner... 

Dedham, 2d 8S. S 

Medford, 1st ch. Y. P. 
S. C. E., tow. sup. gos- 
pel ship, care Capt. L. 
W. Bickel 

West Acton ch 

Needham ch 

Needham Y. P. S. C. E., 
for sup. Maung Aung 
Min, care Rev. C. L. 
Davenport 

Ashland ch 


vo 
sexe 


Somerville, 
ch. B. Y¥. 
Wincbendon, 
Lawrence, 2d 8S. 
work care Rev. J. 
Cummings 
Shirley 8S. S 


8 
$8 


| 
| 
\ Jin @ \ 
~w ~ 
5 00 30 00 
2 00 
8 50 
2 00 
84 14 2 00 
30 00 ' 
12 93 
50 5 50 
: > 12 60 10 00 
Georgia, Mrs. E. J. 10 00 
1 
25 00 
15 00 
Owl's Head ch........ 35 90 
Owl’s Head ch., a friend 250 00 9 75 
Aroostook Asso......... 
15 
West Somerville ch..... 
East Somerville ch...... 
r 
35 
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Roxbury, Bethany S. S&., 
for China 
Junior 
P. Cc. B.. ter 
Waltham, ist ch., Geo. 
H. Cass and wife, tow. 
sup. Mun Oo, care Dr. 
Bunker 
Waltham, ist ch., 
H. Cass and wife, tow. 
sup. Benny, care Rev. 
W. L. Ferguson...... 
Haverhill, 1st ch....... 
North Scituate, estate of 
Miss Mary 
worth 
Jamaica Plain ¥. P. 8. 
for sup. Rev. J. 


State St. ch. 
Hudson, for re-establish- 

ment of work in China 
— Chapel St. 


North Attleboro Y. 
E. and S., 
sup. Moung Quet, 
worker, care Rev. 
L. Davenport 


RHODE 


Allenton ch., for China. 
S. S., tow. sup. 
y. J. E. Clough, 


Quidne ssett ch 

Pawtucket, Woodlawn ch. 
2 & 

Natick ch 

Providence, 

Providence, Broadway ch. 

Providence, Cranston St. 
YY. P. 8. C. B. His 
Name,’’ for student, 
Rev. Ww. F. 
Thomas 

Quidneck ch 


ISLAND, $217.61. 


4 00 


an 


10 
5 
96 
5 


CONNECTICUT, $290.89. 


Willimantic, Rev. E. A. 
Bowen 
Willimantic, 
Bowen 

Hartford, So. ch., 
benevolent fund 
Hartford, So. Y. P. S. C. 
E., for Dr. Bunker.... 
Hartford, Asylum Ave. 
6. & 
Hartford, Mem’l ch..... 
Hartford, Olivet ch 
Wallingford, 
Norwich, Cen. ch. 
much’’ 
Salem 
Eastford ch 
NEW YORK, 
Troy, Fifth 
Troy, 2d ch 
Walton, M. Louise Thom- 
son, for Mrs. J. Vin- 
ton, for emergency mis- 
sionary work 
Pike, Clinton B. Wells.. 
llion ch. C. E. Soe., for 
Rev. L. W. Cronkhite. 
N. Hector ch. Y. P. 8S. 
Cc. E., tow. sup. A. 
Koe, nat. pr. in China. 
Reed Corner’s ch 
Brooklyn Heights, Pierre- 
pont St. Ist ch., from 
“Baraca Bible class’’. 
Rochester, 1st ch 


Mrs. E. A. 


Ave. ch.... 


$3,524.89. 


102 78 


Donations 


Lake Ave ch. 
Gaines 
Springs, 1st ch. 


Grange S. S., 

sup. of orphan in India 
Binghamton, Grace ch... 
Wales Centre Y. P 


Cortland, Mem’! ch...... 

Milan-Locke ch 

Moriah ch., for work 
care Rey. J. Firth.... 

Perry, ist ¥. P., for 
worker care Rev. E. T. 
Welles 

Pavilion ch 

Hudson River North 
Asso. Y. P. Societies, 
sup. of Rev. and Mrs. 
Groesbeck 

Warrensburg ch 

So. Lavonia ch 

Greene Ave. 


w 


Ole 
_ 


&S SB 


ag 


Walesville 

Durhamville ch. and S. 

Syracuse, Immanuel 8.8. 

Marcellus ch 

Fayetteville 

Manlius ch. 

Hartwick 

Hartwick 8. 

Conath for nat., 
. B. Antis- 


a 
resto ad 


Trumansburg 

New York, Washington 
Heights ch..... 

New York, Mt. 
ch. 

New York, Epiphany 

Flat Brook Y. 

Stephentown (China) ch.. 
Bradford ch 

Reading S. 8 

Edwards ch 

Mahopac Falls ch... . 

A friend 


Morris 


So. Pulteney S. S., 
Assam 

Mt. Morris ch. Y. P. 8. 
Cc. E., for mission work 
at Mukimvika 

Yonkers, Warburton Ave. 
ch. 

Lockport, Ist ch 

Five Mile ch 

Arcade, 

Ft. Covington ch 

Emma W. 


Canandaigua, 1st 
($10 of wh. from §S. 8. 
and $5 from C. E. S8.), 
$50 of wh. is to apply 
on sal. of K. Narsick, 
care Rev. W. A. Stan- 
ton 

Deposit Asso 

De Ruyter, 1s 

Hemlock S. 
miss'y, Bago, care Rev. 
E. G. Phillips 


NEW JERSEY, $94.40, 


New Brunswick, Living- 
ston Ave. 


Cape May Court House 
B. Y. P. U., tow. sup. 
Ko Hmen Kalay, care 
Rev. C. L. Davenport. 

City, Summit 

H. H. Grimess, 
work care Rev. C. B. 
Antisdel ..... 

Ridgewood, Emmanuel ¥. 
P., for Margaret Hop- 
kins’s Bible Woman 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Pittsburg, 4th Ave. ch. 
“Aa” (, E. Society.... 
Great Valley ch 
Tabernacle 


“Tabernacle 8. 
class No. 6, acct. nat. 
pr., eare Rev. L. W. 
Cronkhite 

Gethsemane 
King’s Daughters, acct. 
nat. care Rev. L. 
W. Cronkhite 

Tacony 

Tacony 3S. 

Montgomery ch 

Bethlehem ch., 
acet. hosp. asst. and 
nat. prs., eare Rev. M. 
Kirkpatrick, M. D.. 

Elkdale 

Peckville, a little girl... 

Norristown, Ist ch, (in- 
cluding $15 supply fee 
paid dist. sec’y) 

Norristown, Ist ch. 8. 

Norristown, Ist ch. mis- 
sion 

Montgomeryville 

Homewood 

Ibu Bois ch 

Carmel 

Georgeville 

Fast Mahoning ch....... 
Wilkinsburg ch., a mem- 

Oakland ch.. aeet. sal. 
Dr. Briton Corlies..... 

Wvlie Ave. ch., in 

Ford City ch. 

Sharpsburg ch., in part. . 

Wilkinsburg ch. B. Y. P. 
U., in part for orphan, 
Ongole Orphanage .... 

Washington 8S. S., for two 
orphaus, Ongole  Or- 
phanage, 6 mos........ 

Pittsburg, 4th Ave. ch., 
cont. 3 mos. to Noy, 1. 

Westfield ch 

Lake ch 

Chester, 1st ch. (includ- 
ing 8S. S. offering) 

Philadelphia, Mrs. J. V. 
Ambler 


12 50 
7 50 


$1,593.40. 


7 50 
13 70 


72 89 


won 


8 Bes 


ss 
S RSSESSRER SRS 


— 
RH 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
$52.23. 


Washington, E. Washing- 
ton Heights ch 

Queenstown ch 

Washington, E St. 


WEST VIRGINIA, $70.75. 


Harrisville, a friend.... 

Wadestown Y. P. S. C. 
E., acet. nat. pr., care 
Rey. I. S. Hankins, 
Atmakur 

Mud River ch 


50 00 


11 67 7 98 
= 15 64 5 48 
5 00 
se 25 00 
Afton « 
6 00 |_| 
92 94 
102 00 
West Boylston, Union Y. — 
20 00 
18 79 
26 00 12 50 
5 00 
for 
nat. 
Cc. 
12 50 
10 
5 
32 58 
1 ov 
all 
d 10 00 
| 7 50 
52 76 
84 67 
20 09 
6 25 5 00 
: 7 85 3 00 
20 
1.95 
5 47 
46 81 
5 00 Westville ch...... Ls 1 36 3 00 
Westville Y. P.......... 1 05 - 16 80 
25 00 
2 64 
40 00 3 75 
5 00 260 00 
: 7 00 
344 1,637 21 
174 00 383 39 
13 70 5 00 
1 00 7 00 
Yak ... 100 00 
100 00 
5 00 
7 00 
10 00 
9 40 
7 07 
5 90 
20 00 
5 00 Camden, Florence ch., in 5 00 
400 00 MEE. stbascccuseberess 11 32 13 02 


Two Runs B. M. League. 


Bright Prospect ch 
Pine Grove ch 
Springdale, Mary A. 
leson and family 
Webster ch. 


Sidney, Ist ch. B. Y. 
U., tow. sup. Lone 
Star mission 

Kingsville 

Newtonville 

Cleveland, Euclid 
ch., for sup. of Dr. and 
Mrs. Crozier 

Newark, Sth St. 
U 

Conneaut B. Y. 
for Telugu mission. . 
Lima, Mrs. Abbie Crip- 

Cleveland, Calvary 
Rev. A. W. 

Cleveland, Euclid Ave. 
& 

Cleveland, Sw. ch., the 
King’s Army, tow. sup. 
nat, pr., care Rev. Ola 
Hanson 

Seville, Ist ch 

Centerville 

Warsaw, 

Clark 

Dayton, Rey. G. 
sey 
lbayton, North eh 

Sidney B. Y. P. 
Chinese mission emer- 
gency fund 

Clyde, income 
tate of OU. 

Oberlin Y, 
tow. sup. Rey. 
srock, India 
Milford Centre ch 
Norwood ch 

Canton, Ist ch., tow. 
sup. Rey. John Firth.. 

INDIANA, $21. 

Creek ch 
Judson ch 
Washington ch 
Westport ch 

Zenas eh 


ILLINOIS, $323.07. 


Peoria, Ist ch. B. Y. 
U., tow. sup. nat. 
worker, care Rey. T. 
Schumaker, Chofu, 


losterburg 
Joliet, Ist Y. 
Towanda ch 
Atwood ¢h 
Chrisman ch., tow. sup. 
Rey. G. Campbell 
Sidell, J. E. Smith 
Ss. 5 
Jerseyville ch 
Manchester S. S......... 
Chicago, Ist, Dr. 
Shepardson and wife. . 
Chieago, Immanuel ch... 
Chicago, Messiah Y. P., 
sup. Ishikana, Theo, 
Sem., Yokohama 
Chicago, Pilgrim Temple 
Robinson, Jane Jennings. 
Chillicothe ch 


Donations 


Peoria, Bethany ch...... 


Rock Island, Ist ch..... 

Blandinsville ch 

Raritan ch.... 

Roseville S. S., sup. 
loori Ramiah, Ongole.. 

Chicago, Ist Sw., Mrs. 
John Berg, sup. Phillip, 
care Rev. O. L. Swan- 
son, Assam 

IOWA, $213.22. 

Manchester, Ist ch...... 

Ute 

Creston, Ist ch. Woman's 
Cirele, tow. sup. Rev. 
A. FB. Groesbeck....... 

Me. Age B. U., 
Telugu) work 

Merrill's Grove, Mrs, 
M. Peterson 

Arthur ch 

Arthur Soc 

Arthur, Mr. and Mrs, J. 
Lindquist 

Arthur, individuals...... 

Davenport, Sw. 

Kiron ch., for ‘*Antonio,’’ 
Barcelona, Spain 

Cresco ch., for nat. pr., 
eare Key. J. S. Adams, 
Hankow, China........ 

Grinnell 

Marshalltown, 
Parsons 

Vineennes ch 

Beulah 

Churdan 

Riceville 

Worthington 

Ida Grove ech 

Delta ch 


MICHIGAN, $122.54. 
Pontine Y. P. 
Benton Harbor, Rey. 

Kalamazoo, Ist ch. B. Y. 
; tow. sup. Ko- 
aan-Be, care Rey. 
lL. Davenport, Sando- 
Oakland ch 
Port Huron, North ch... 
Traverse City 
Mason 
Springport 
No. Sw. Conference 


MINNESOTA, $255.67, 


St. Paul, Woodland Park 
ch, 

St. Paul, Ist ch 

Duluth, Ist 

Houston ch 

Mankato, Sw. ch 

Reynolds ch 

Harris **Busy Bee™...... 

Swede Asso., Geo. Matt- 
son, for Congo, Africa. 

Minneapolis, Olivet eh... 

Moosehead, MeNabb 


WISCONSIN, $112.52 

River Balls ch 

Steven's Point 

Hludson ch., bal 

Afton ch 

Kendall 

Whitehall, Mrs. 
Dolittle 

Milwaukee, Bay View, O. 
L. Packard Machinery 
Co, 

Milwaukee, Tabernacle ch. 


Neenah Union ch 
Green Bay ch 


MISSOURI, $3.05. 
Kansas City, Valley ch.. 


KANSAS, $181.18. 


Sterling ch.. 
Wellington ch 


Medicine Lodge 
Vicksburg ch 
Vicksburg 8S. S 
Putnam ch 
Caney ch 
Galena ch 


Oxford ch 

Hillsboro, Rev. 
bert, des. to Rey. 
Friesen, Nalgonda, In- 
dia 

North East Asso. 
Pr. U., tow. sup. nat, 
pr., Moung Po Lunk, 
eare Rey. C. L. Daven- 
port 

Kansas City, Sw. 
S., tow. sup. nat. pr., 
eare Rey. L. Daven- 

NEBRASKA, $20.96, 

Laclede, Mrs. E. F. 
Savage, tow. sup. or- 
phan child, India, care 
Dr. Clough 

Albion ch 

South Omaha ch 
Iloldrege, Mr. Hathaway 

Ifoldrege, Mr. Orrin.... 


COLORADO, $52. 

Leadville 

Cripple Creek ch 

CALIFORNIA, $280. 

San Francisco, 3d ch. Y, 

San Francisco, Sw., Mrs. 
Berling 

Ballena ch 

Poway ch 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Barbara, Rev. J. 
©. Burroughs and wife, 
for sup. nat. pr, “A 
care Rey. A. G. 
Crroesbeck, Ungkung, 
China 

Fresno, Dr. 

man 

Fresno, 

Eshleman 

O'Neals, Elder BL Ather- 
ton and friends, for 
sup. bat. worker, care 
Rey. HL. Con- 
go 

Iiynes, friend, 
work at Kifwa, care 
Rey. C. Nelson 


OREGON, $52.84. 
Holley, Mr. and Mrs, 
George Finley 
Yamhill ch 
Springfield ch 
Springfield S. S 
Medford ch., Mrs. Deni- 
son 


mists 


| 
15 75 Stuben cl 2 06 1 
MAAS 2 23 4 50 | 
Cal 3 
4 76 
OTTO, $839.52. 
5 Ov 1 50 
We 
5 00 1 00 | 
1 0 2 00 
1 15 00 
15 00 25 00 j 
5 
15 Ov 
63 00 1197 
5 
50 00 15 00 
10 00 
3 OU 
16 00 12 50 
15 00 25 00 
15 40 90 j 
2 00 1 OU 
1 00 
40°00 2 00 50 
11 23 50 46 
10 40 
9U 5u 
5 00 6 40 1 
10 
2 OO = 
17 
4 25 4 00 DO. 
5 00 
14 75 
2 10 10 00 2 Bo 
2 5 92 2 
1 30 00 
15 7 oo 10 
1 00 45 62 
00 
12 00 
48 25 00 
3 00 100 00 
7 7 10 00 
1 45 11 41 
1 25 5 OO 
100 00 
= 25 49 
1,85 
16 50 00 35 00 
2 00 
40 00 
GY 150 7 50 
1 00 5 00 
1 00 11 So 
30 00 10 30 1 00 
7 6 2 00 5 00 
1 00 Arlington, Mrs, Bledsoe. 1 00 
1 50 1 2 
21 88 25 00 Portland, Swede ch., for 
Monmouth ch........... 65 lu 15 24 
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Vortland, Swede cb., Em- 


ma Nelson eee 
Tillamook, Swede ch.... 


SOUTH DAKOTA, $42. 
Soo Falls, Sw. ch 
Ch. 
Spring Valley ch........ 


WASHINGTON, $38.95. 
Spokane, Alvin Zuelsdorf 
Palouse ch 
Seattle, Market St. ch... 

IDAHO, $35.50. 

Idaho Asso 
Moscow, Jensen, 
for nat. pr., care Rev. 
A. G. Groesbeck, China 


wae 
€ sass 


UTAH, $2. 
Springville ch 
OKLAHOMA, 
Oklahoma City ch....... 
NEW MEXICO, $2. 
Aztee ch 


MISCELLANEOUS, $877.09. 

subseriber to ‘The 
Watchman’’ 

General Missionary Sov. 
of Ger. Bapt. chs. of 
North America, of wh. 
$393.75 is for salaries 
of German brethren, 
$412.84 for the Cam 
eroon mission, J. 
Schulte, treas 


Total 


Donations 


LEGACIES. 
New buryport, 
Mass., Mary 

Elwell 

South bridge, 
Mass., John 
Edwards ... 
Providence, R. 
I., income 
Henry Jack- 

18 75 


. 1,361 61 
Preston, N. Y., 

Wilham B. 

Lewis (bal.) 1,832 12 
Marshall, 

Mich., Mrs. 

Martha D. 

Leach ..... 1,000 00 4,262 64 
$15,535 53 
Donations and legacies 

from April 1, 1900, 

to Nov. 1, 1900 


Donations and legacies 
from April 1, 1900, 
to Dec. 1, 1906 $107,040 95 


Donations received to Dee, 1, 
1900: 


Maine 

New Hampshire ....... 
Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Pennsylvania .......... 
Delaware 


District of Columbia... 
Virginia 


Ss. Dakota 


Washington 
Idaho .... 


Indian Territory....... 
Oklahoma 


Sor 


T HOMAS TODD 
Book, Job and Catalogue Printer 


14 BEACON STREET, ROOM 802, BOSTON, 


Church Creeds, Sermons, Library Catalogues, Programs, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO 


All kinds of Commercial Printing executed at short notice, in the best manner, and at very 


reasonable prices. 


A BICYCLIST’S DREAM OF THE ROAD TO HEAVEN, 
OR, PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ON WHEELS 


S the beautiful title of an admirable little book by JOHN BUNYAN LEMON. It has 
101 pages, 15 good illustrations, and will be sent postpaid to any address for twenty-five 
cents in stamps. Entire profits given to Foreign Missions on all orders received. % Jt Jt wt 


LEWIS PARRISH & CO., P. 0. Box 456, Manchester, N. H. 


The book is thoroughly interesting, amusing and instructive. It ought to be in the hands 


178 03 
1,760 42 
OhlO 6,202 28 
Minnesota ............ 2,168 70 
933 58 
Colorado "461-16 
California ............ 1,334 88 
443 81 
15 25 
MOSCOW Ch. 10 25 
2 00 
70 00 
500.6% 
.........- 
1,113 59 
10,466 55 
2,294 65 eee 
New York ............ 15,8308 80 15 66 
; 09 New Jersey ........... 3,449 10 Miscellaneous ......... 1,835 59 
20 
6 81 $80,471 93 


A Tonic and Nerve Food 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


The Best at Any Price 


A Christmas Suggestion—A 
gift of never ending usefulness 
and a constant pleasant re- 
minder of the giver. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed or 


ip 


weary from worry, insomnia or over- 
work of mind or body, take half a 
teaspoon of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate in half a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 
imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 
stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks. Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
ever. There is 
\ 7/7, don’t leve 
AV" substituter. 


MAJOR’S RUBBER and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 


Two separate cements—the best. Insist on having them, 
ESTABLISHED 1876, 
15 and 25 cents per bottle at all druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


holder, 1 
GoldPen,any desired flexibility 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
PLFASE SAY THAT YOU SAW 
THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN THE 


Your choice of these ° 
lar styles, superior to ao 


$3.00 STYLES 


PM of other makes, for only 


Wea Try It a week. If not suited 
@ we buy it back, and offer you 
$1.10. Wearewillingtotake 


chances on you wanting to sell, & 
we know pen values, you will [im 
when you own one of these. 


Finest quality hard rubber 
- Diamond Point 


in fine, medium or stub, and 


4 the only perfect ink feed. 


One Pen Only to oneaddress 


fy on this special offer, by mail, 


postpaid on receipt of $1.00, § 
(regietsation 8c. extra.) 


Ask your dealer to show you 


WF this pen, if he has not or won't 


get it for you (do not let him 


He substitute an imitation, on 


which he can make more profit) 
send his name and your order 
to us, and feceive free of 


4 charge one of our Safety 
Pocket 


Pen Holders. 
Remember— There is no 


‘Just as good” as the Laughlin, 


insist on it, take no chances, 
Address— 


LAUGHLIN MFG, CO. 


390 Laughlin Block, 


Baptist Missionary Magazine 


Vv j 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DURABLE 
LOWERPRICE 
*. CINCINNATI -. 
BELL FOUNDRY Co. 
CINCINNATI, o. 
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“QUEEN OF SEA ROUTES” 


Old Point, Richmond, Washington, 
Baltimore, Savannah, 
and all Points SOUTH and WEST, 


Is VIA 


Merchants & Miners Trans. Co. 


STEAMSHIP LINES, 


FROM 


Boston and Providence. 


Steamers new, fast and elegant. Accommodations and cuisine unsurpassed, 
Send for illustrated booklet and particulars. 


Address Agent 


M. & M. T. CO., Boston or Providence. 


W. P. TURNER, G. P. A. A. D. STEBBINS, A. T. M. J. C. WHITNEY, T. M. 
General Offices; BALTIMORE, MD. 


Studies in Missions 


Containing the full text of the readings in the 
CONQUEST MISSIONARY COURSE, 


with references to helpful literature. 


“Your Studies in Missions for the Conquest Mis- 
sionary Course are very judicious and inspiring. The At 
education of our young people is the best feature of our | ee ete | i tats 
present church life.” —A ugustus H. Strong, President \ 
Rochester Theological Seminary. : 

“The ladies of the Missionary Societies in this 
Church began using the Conquest Missionary Course 
last fall in their meetings, which have since increased 
in interest and in attendance.”—A ddison Moore, Pas- 
tor First Baptist Church, New Haven, Conn. 

“T regard your Studies in Missions as one of the 
most important features of your work.”—R. S. Mac- 
Arthur, Pastor Calvary Baptist Church, New York. 

**T think your scheme of Missionary Studies for the 
year admirable."—7homas S. Barbour, Secretary 
American Baptist Missionary Union, Boston, Mass. 
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BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE’S UNION 
OF AMERICA, 324 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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| 19 Jeflerson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


ALICE, WINIFRED AND ETHEL RICHARDS 
DAUGHTERS OF MR. AND MRS. HENRY RICHARDS OF BANZA MANTEKE, CONGO 


The three little girls are now at the Home for Missionaries’ Chidren, Newton Centre, Mass., while the parents are in Africa. 
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